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THE HAND-PRINIS ON THE WALL AT BIKANIR: THE PRINCESS OF WALES SEES A RELIC OF SUTTEE, 
Drawn By S. BgGao, our SpseciAL ARIST WITH THE PriINcE OF WALES IN INDIA, 


Mr. Beco writes: ** At the Hazur Gate of the old Palace tt was the custom wn the days of Suttee for the widow, as she went forth to be burnt on her husband’s 
funeral-pyre, to place the wnpress of her hand on the walt, The imprinis were afterwards carved in low relief. Only the two hands shown are at all perfect. 
The others are hardly distinguishable, being very ancient. The spikes in the door seen through the gateway were placed there to repel the onset of charging elephants.” 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 

BY G. K. CHESTERTON, 
Everything that is really lovable can be hated; and 
there are undoubtedly people who hate Christmas. It 
is not difficult to divide them roughly according to their 
reasons for doing so. There are those, for instance, 
who hate what they call vulgarity and what is really 
mankind. There are those who dislike playing the 
fool, preferring to act the same part in a more serious 
spirit. There are those who cannot sit down to a 
steady meal because they have those insane American 
nerves which the Scriptural writer prophesied when 
he wrote (foreseeing the life of the rich Yankee): 
‘‘There is no peace for the wicked.’’ There are 
those who object to Waits—I never can imagine 
why. There are those who hate Christianity and 
call their hatred an all-embracing love for all reli- 
There are those (equally unchristian in their 
basic sentiment) who hate Paganism. They regret 
the Pagan quality in the Christian festival; which 
is simply regretting that Christianity satisfied the pre- 
vious cravings of mankind. There are some who can- 
not or will not eat turkey and sausages. Of course 
if this is simply part of a private physical necessity, it 
may leave the soul still in a sound Christmas condition. 
But if it is part of a philosophy, it is a part of philo- 
sophy with which I disagree. 1 hold myself in a simple 
abstract position towards the vegetarian and towards 
the teetotaler. I can respect the thing as a regimen, 
but not as a religion. As long as the man abstains 
from low motives I can heartily sympathise with him. 
It is when he abstains from high motives that I hold 
him as a heretic. 


gions. 


There are these people, then, who dislike Christmas, 
and no doubt they are very numerous. But even if they 
are the majority, they are still essentially mad. Christ- 
mas must certainly be delightful to the normal man—if 
he can be found. I need hardly point out to any readers 
of this paper so alphabetical a fact of philosophy as 
the fact that the normal does not mean merely the 
average. If there are only four men in the world, if 
one has broken his nose, another had his eye put out, 
if the third has a bald head, and the fourth has a 
wooden leg, it does not in the least affect the fact 
that the normal man, from whom they all by various 
accidents fall short, is a man with two eyes, two legs, 
natural hair and an unbroken nose. So it is with mental 
or moral normality. If you put round a table four of 
the most celebrated philosophers in modern Europe, 
no doubt you would find that each had his little 
abnormality. I do not say the modern philosopher 
would have a broken nose; though, if there were 
any spirit and courage in the modern populace he 
would get one fast enough. Let us say that he had 
a mental dislocation, his spiritual nose broken, and 
that some similar criticism applied to each of his 
three companions. One of them (let us say) might be 
so constituted that he could not see blotting-paper with- 
out bursting into tears. The second (the Prophet of 
the Will to Power) would be constitutionally afraid of 
rabbits. A third would be always expecting a visit from 
a nine-headed monkey. A fourth will expect the Super- 
man. But precisely because all these insanities are 
different they leave untouched the idea of the central 
sanity from which they all fall away. The man who 
is mad on blotting - paper is sane on rabbits. The 
man who believes in a nine-headed monkey is not 
such a fool as to believe in the Superman. Even if 
there be no other men in the world but these four, 
there is still existent in idea the Normal Man of whom 
each is a variation or rather a violation. But [ incline 
rather to think that the Normal Man does exist also in 
a physical and locateable sense. Hiding in some crazy 
attic from the fury of the populace (whose fiery faces 
fill the street below like a sea), barricaded against the 
madness of the mere majority of men, there lives some- 
where the man whose name is Man. \Wherever he is he 
is at one with himself, and the balance of his mind is like 
music. And wherever he is he is eating plum-pudding. 
As I walk down the street I admit that [ can under- 
stand a sensitive person being a little bored, or at least 
a little bewildered, with the external displays of Christ- 
mas, the shop-fronts full of sheafs and sheafs of incon- 
gruous Christmas cards or with children’s toys that only 
madmen could make and only millionaires buy. One 
writer against Christmas went so far as to say that the 
shopkeepers for their own commercial purposes alone 
sustain Christmas Day. I am not sure whether he said 
that the shopkeepers invented Christmas Day. Perhaps 
he thought that the shopkeepers invented Christianity. 
It is a quaint picture, the secret conclave between the 
cheesemonger, the poulterer, and the toy-shop keeper, in 
order to draw up a theology that shall convert all Europe 
and sell some of their goods. Opponents of Christianity 
would believe anything except Christianity. That the 
shopkeepers make Christmas is about as conceivable as 
that the confectioners make children. Jt is about as 
sane as that milliners manufacture women. Still, as I 
have said, [ can understand a man finding the common 
Christmas shows incomprehensible or tiresome. The 
Christmas cards especially sometimes reach the flattest 


and dreariest level of caddishness or cant. But this 
is simply because we leave Christmas symbolism so 
much in the automatic hands of hirelings. It is 
not because we feel too Christmassy, but because we 
do not feel Christmassy enough. All these hilarious 
human observances are in this respect in the same 
position: as long as they are enjoyed they are enjoy- 
able ; it is only when a priggish criticism is brought to 
bear on them that they become, in practice, prosaic and 
irritating. It is not the popular belief in them, but a 
popular disbelief in them that makes them a general 
nuisance. The opponents of ritual attack it on the 
ground that it becomes formal and hollow. So it does. 
But ritual only becomes formal and hollow where men 
are not sufficiently ritualistic. 


For instance, we may gaze reverently at a row of pop- 
ular Christmas cards, and find them chiefly dependent 
upon some extraorditarily indirect and elephantine puns; 
puns that could not possibly have occurred jocularly or 
as jokes to any conceivable human fool. One, let us say, 
will exhibit a simple and unmistakable picture of a hat. 
Attached to it will be the cunning legend, ‘* Wishing 
t(hat) you may have a happy Christmas.’’ The word 
‘*hat,’’ I may explain (lest the irony be at first too 
subtle), is contained in the word ‘‘that,’’ and isolated 
trom it by brackets. Or perhaps we see some other 
symbol We may see, say, a realistic neck-tie or cravat, 
with the explanation that the inventor wishes you an 
en-tie-erly happy New Year. Now the fact that I wish 
to point out about this kind of joke is, not that it is a bad 
joke, but that it is psychologically and in its nature not a 
joke at all. No man thought of it asa joke. The man who 
made it up did not burst into a yell of laughter ; which is 
atest. Nothing is more pitiful (I need hardly say) than 
the cant objection to a man laughing at his own jokes. 
If a man may not laugh at his own jokes, at whose jokes 
may he laugh? May not an architect pray in his own 
cathedral? May he not (if he is any artist worth speak- 
ing of) be a/razd of his own cathedral? But, as I say, 
‘hese postcard puns are not jokes; they are not bad 
jokes. No man ever drew the breath of life, no man, 
however coarse, crapulous, vulgar, half-witted, partly 
insane—no man ever existed who tried to turn the word 
‘that ’’ into the word ‘‘ hat ’”’ as a conversational witti- 
cism. There is nothing exuberant, nothing jolly about 
such a joke; rather it is a gloomy effort of intellectual 
subtlety. Happy people make bad jokes, but not that 
bad joke. Nobody would say it however happy he 
was. Nobody would say it however drunk he was. 
It does not come, and cannot come, out of the sincere 
merry-makers of Christmas, however ignorant or silly 
or brutal they may happen to be. Only too obviously 
it comes out of the mechanical mind of persons whose 
only business it is to add such unbearable jests to such 
unmeaning pictures. Briefly, such frivolity does not 
come from the frivolous. It does not come from those 
who are allowed a holiday. It comes too evidently 
from those who are not allowed a holiday. It comes 
from those laborious unfortunates for whom Christmas 
is not Christmas. It is not a product of the observance 
of the Christmas spirit, but a product of its violation. 


As for the people who positively say, in so many 
words, that the inanity or heaviness of such heartless 
«nd headless jokes as these is only an example of the 
stupidity and ignorance of the common people, I don’t 
know what to say to them, except to tell them to take 
the wool out of their ears. The man who can seriously 
believe that the lower classes are stupid in the matter of 
humour can never have even seen an omnibus, much less 
been on one. The man whocan talk of ‘‘ educating ”’ 
the sense of humour of the poor must be one of 
those rare persons so firm (or so munificent) as never 
to have had a row with a cabman. The wit of the work- 
ing classes is not only immeasurably superior to the 
lumbering jests of the Christmas cards; it is much 
superior, as literature, to the wit of the educated 
If, therefore, anybody tells me that ‘‘ wishing 
you an en-tie-erly happy Christmas’’ is put on the 
cards because it is the only fun ordinary people can 
comprehend, he tells me something which I simply 
know to be untrue. He might as well tell me that the 
neck-tie is put in the picture because it is the only 
thing they wear. No; the real reason of this Christmas 
silliness lies, as I have said, in the neglect of Christmas. 
If the ordinary people were making their own jokes to 
please themselves, they would be good jokes. As they 
are being made by paid people to please ordinary 
people, they are bad. It is often a mistake to go to 
specialists ; but it is always a mistake to go to them 
for high spirits. 


classes. 


The truth, I think, is, in this and many other 
matters, that public life is actually stupider than private 
life. The country is sown thick with little debating 
clubs in which the speaking is much brighter and more 
suggestive than the speaking in the House of Commons. 
In every street there are two or three people at least 
who tell their children far better impromptu fairy tales 
than the slush of sentimental imitations that fill so many 
magazines. And the great public celebration of Christ- 
mas, as it appears in jokes, songs, and pictures, is far 
below what is going on behind the nearest front door, 


A “YELLOW” YELLOW BOOK. 


I turn from reading the special pleadings of the Yellow 
Book recently published in Paris to the Memoirs of Sir 
John Drummond Hay, sometime British Minister at the 
Court of Morocco, and glance at some of that great 
diplomat’s letters written more than twenty years ago. 
{ will quote no more than two brief extracts. Here is 
the first, dated Oct. 4, 1883— 

The action of France appears to be that of paralysing the 
Government and authority of the Sultan by covert proceedings, 
and when anarchy takes place, then perhaps La Grande Nation 
hopes to be asked by the civilised wortd to step in and protest. 

In May 1884 he wrote— 

Now I know not one single act of the French Government, or 

its representative in this country [M. Orcega], which has been 
beneficial to the cause of civilisation, or introduced any reform 
or improvement in Morocco, and I-defy any Frenchman to state 
them. 
Sir John passed away twenty years ago, but while Lord 
Salisbury was in charge of this country’s foreign affairs, 
the policy that our Minister had followed for nearly forty 
years in sunset land was adhered to strictly. 

I take up Mr. Moses Aflalo’s valuable book, ‘‘ The 
Truth about Morocco,’’ and read from a letter written 
by Earl Granville to Lord Lyons in April 1881 the 
following— 

M. Challamel-Lacour, the French Ambassador, called, and 

reported that there was no intention on the part of France to 
annex Tunis. 
On May 4 of the same year the Treaty of Kassar 
Said established a French Protectorate over Tunis 
Later, I find a declaration signed by Lord Salisbury 
and M. Waddington, dated Aug. 5, 1890, and read— 


It is understood that the establishment of the 
{over Madagascar] will not affect any rights or 
enjoyed by British subjects in that island. 


Lord Salisbury, 


protectorate 
immunities 


In 1891, speaking at Glasgow, re- 
marked— 

Some day or other Morocco will be as great a trouble to 
Europe, and will carry with it as great a menace to the peace of 
Icurope, as the other Mohammedan countries farther to the 
east used to be twenty or thirty years ago. 


In the years that followed this plain warning, it is 
an open secret that the methods of our neighbours in 
Morocco were deliberately calculated to provoke serious 
trouble. The French representatives continued to rob 
the Sultan of his subjects by giving them protection 
with a free hand, to sap the Sultan’s power by upholding 
the two children of the late Grand Shareef of Wazzan ; 
and then in 1899, when this country was tied hand and 
heei in South Africa, France began again, in South- 
Eastern Morocco, the forward movement that she had 
attempted before, and had been compelled to suspend in 
the reign of Mulai el Hasan 

One reads in this very Yellow Book more than a 
suggestion that the unruly tribes of the Sahara were 
constantly troubling the French territory. But those of us 
who have travelled in Morocco have been forced to the 
conclusion that tribes armed with old flintlock guns can do 
very little against trained soldiers whose weapons include 
modern quick - firing rifles and artillery that employs 
mélinite shells. The invasion of South-Eastern Morocco, 
of Touat, Tidikelt, Gourrara, and, later, of Igli and 
Zawiat-el-Kenadsa, might possibly be explained away by 
statements to the effect that the British Government had 
been advised of French intentions; but it constituted a 
deliberate invasion of the territory belonging to the Sultan 
of Morocco, and the justification given to the Maghzen 
was simply that, since the Sultan could not control the 
marauders, France was obliged to act as she did in 
self-defence. And yet nobody knew better than France 
that the Sultan’s writ does not run beyond the Atlas 
Mountains, and that France herself was taking all the 
Sultan’s best men into her military service. 

In 1go01, only four years ago, British policy was still 
directed to the maintenance of the status quo, and to 
the work of promoting reforms in Morocco to which Sir 
John Drummond Hay had given the best years of his 
life. When the Kaid Menebhi came to London nomin- 
ally to congratulate King Edward on his accession to 
the throne, but in point of fact tou discuss measures for 
averting the danger that threatened his country, he 
received assurances of support, and carried them back 
in great glee to his master. Then, soon after his 
return, and the small triumphs of the Rogui, who was 
more than suspected of being in the pay of France, 
our neighbours deliberately frustrated British attempts 
to put Morocco’s finance on a sure footing. ‘lhe 
situation was strained, but the change in British policy 
relieved it, and the ezfente with France handed 
Morocco, which was not in Great Britain’s gift, 
to France, who had no right to receive it. Con- 
cerning this Treaty, as Mr. Aflalo points out, French 
papers of light and leading expressed themselves quite 
frankly ; the Débats remarking that France had con- 
ceded rights which were without value, and gained 
most monumental concessions, while La Liberté 
acknowledged that France had given way on purely 
secondary points of questionable value, and Za FPetile 
République declared that France received more than 
she gave. 

So it happened that Morocco has been called upon to 
pay the fullest penalty for trusting British promises, and 
that penalty will be exacted at the forthcoming Con- 
ference, while one of the best-informed publicists in 
Morocco, Mr. Walter B. Harris, rates the Sultan for 
intriguing with Germany against France. Surely it is 
reasonable to refer the gifted author of ‘‘ Tafilet’’ to the 
fourth verse of the second chapter of the Book of Job. 

All our admiration of the French character, so 
remarkable for its perseverance, its singleness of pur- 
pose, its patience, and its resourcefulness, should not 
blind us to the fact that the French record in North 
Africa is an unfortunate one, nor should we forget that 
on more than one occasion Germany has _ stood side 
by side with Great Britain in the work of preserving 
the integrity of Africa’s last great independent 
empire. S. L. BENSUSAN. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
In the London theatrical world the Christmas season has 
begun this year considerably later than usual. Ordinarily 
it has been heralded some ten days or more in advance 
by the simultaneous production of various entertainments 
devised for young playgoers’ delectation. This year 
two of the four children’s plays promised are not due 
till the eve or the very beginning of the New Year, and 
youngsters who do not care for pantomime—if such there 
are—have had their choice limited this week to ‘‘ Peter 
Pan’’ and ‘‘Bluebell.’’ The pantomimes, too, have 
come out less early than has customarily been the 
rule, only one of any note having been staged prior to 
Christmas. Notices, therefore, of the bulk of London’s 
Yuletide entertainments must be postponed in these 
columns till next week, and in the current issue attention 
will be confined to the two children’s plays and to the 
Drury Lane pantomime. 
AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S. 
Great is the magic of Mr. J. M. Barrie, the man with 
the heart of a child and all’ its fervent power of make- 
believe, the author who, like his ‘‘ Peter Pan,’’ has never 
grown up, and therefore still retains the fecund imagin- 
ation of childhood. Already he might seem to have 
exhausted the possibilities of even his exuberant and 
whimsical art on his. delightful history of the gay boy- 
adventurers who wandered to the Never-Never Land, 
and were mothered there by sweet Wendy, and were 
attacked by fierce pirates and protected by faithful Red 
Indians. But no! for this year’s revival of ‘‘ Peter 
Pan’’ Mr. Barrie has added a whole chapter of inci- 
dents to the mock melodrama of his pretty fantasy— 
to wit, an island scene in which lovely mermaids nearly 
steal the sleeping Wendy, followed by an episode 
wherein Peter Pan, though wounded by pirates, fights a 
cormorant for her nest and sails in it triumphantly 
home. Save that the hero has a new representative 
in Miss Cecilia Loftus, who lacks the boyish and elvish 
charm of Miss Nina Boucicault, but shows in compensa- 
tion a wistful pathos and an abounding energy, the 
original exponents retain their parts—Mr. Du Maurier 
still most happy as the timorous pirate-chief, Miss Hilda 
[revelyan inimitable as the tender child-mother Wendy— 
and nearly all the clever children of last year’s produc- 
tion acting once more with an almost inspired natural- 
ness and a Barrie-like spontaneity. 


‘“ PETER PAN,” 


‘* BLUEBELL,’’ AT THE ALDWYCH. 

In a particularly handsome new playhouse, which, by 
reason of the prevailing tints of its colour-scheme being 
Dubarry rose-cream and gold, has an air of exceptional 
cosiness, the long-popular ‘‘ Bluebell in Fairyland’’ 
made a most welcome reappearance last Saturday, and 
was received with an almost extravagant enthusiasm, 
many of the occupants of pit and gallery having waited 
for admission since early morning with a zeal that 
can only be compared with that of patrons of the old 
Lyceum. Since the Aldwych, as Mr. Hicks’s new 
theatre is named, has a seating accommodation of 
1700, and is by many degrees larger than the original 
home of ‘‘ Bluebell,’’ the new production of this pretty 
fairy play is on a much more elaborate scale than that 
provided at the little Vaudeville; the chorus has been 
increased, the stage-crowd has been nearly doubled, 
and a grand transformation scene has been added, as 
well as an elaborate ballet of ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’”’ not to mention new songs, new dresses, and 
more imposing scenery. But after all, ‘‘ Bluebell’’ 
remains the same, in that its main charm still depends 
upon the engaging personalities of its two chief in- 
terpreters, that most happily associated couple—Miss 
Ellaline Terriss and Mr. Seymour Hicks. Miss Terriss, 
of course, is girlish grace and innocence incarnate, and 
her sunniness of temper and infectious gaiety make 
her once more the darling of every member of her 
audience; while Mr. Hicks acts with all his old un- 
wearied vivacity and ready resource. 


THE ‘‘ CINDERELLA’’ PANTOMIME, AT DRURY LANE. 


Mr. Arthur Collins need have no fears as to the success 
of ‘‘Cinderella’’: it is one of the prettiest and most 
refined entertainments ever presented at Drury Lane 
a real children’s pantomime, which is not the less 
attractive and amusing for idhering fairly strictly to 
the simple lines of the old nursery story. Simplicity, 
indeed, is the mark of even its spectacular wonders, 
the whole scene, fur instance, in which Cinderella’s 
godmother transforms wriggling lizards into coachmen 
and mice into sweet little ponies, and a vast ugly 
pumpkin becomes a crystal coach of dazzling beauty is 
so naturally arranged that the children among the first- 
night audience paid it the pretty compliments of loud 
and repeated exclamations of delight. Similarly, the 
woodland tableaux and the elaborate procession of 
flowers, and again the doll-dance and the pictures of 
fairyland, while they retain the old splendour of the 
Lane’s traditions, have an added touch of artistry. If 
refinement, too, is the noticeable mark of the pantomime, 
it is the mark also of the performers. The two players who 
scored most on Boxing Night were not the comedians, 
good as these undoubtedly are this year; but, instead. 
Miss May de Sousa, a dainty and finished little actress 
and singer, who has come from America to play Cinder- 
ella; and Mr. Harry Fragson, ‘‘ the Englishman from 
Paris,’’ who represents the Prince’s valet, Dandigny, 
with an art that depends entirely on delicacy of humour 
and delicacy of effects. Mr. Fragson, indeed, is going 
to be a wonderful favourite with London; a singing 
comedian’ who warbles’ French sentimental ditties 
as sweetly as Mr. Farkoa, but has a_ distinct 
comic genius and reminds one of Mr. Fred Leslie, he 
conquered every heart last Tuesday night in his song 
‘*Pour elle,’?’ and in a subsequent duet; while his 
dances, his broken French speeches and his unobtru- 
sive manner won him friends in every part of the theatre. 











| Finally, the pomeiinie of beonder style are very happy | 


this year: Mr. Passmore, subdued but extremely funny 
as a Baroness; Mr. Arthur Williams dry and droll as 
the Baron, and Mr. Harry Randall now and again 
uproariously diverting as a boy in buttons. The fun, in 
fact, like the pantomime as a whole, is on the right 
lines ; it —-* the children. 


RURY LANE THEATRE ROY AL. 
Director, Batt COLLINS —Twice Daily, at 1. x and 7.30, the Children’s 
Pantomime, ‘CINDERELLA.’ Walter Passmore, Harry Randall, Harry Fragson, 
Arthur Williams, fe oni Danvers, Arthur Conquest ; Queenie Leighton, May de Sousa, 
Emily Spiller, Pollie Emery, Daisy Cordell 


ALERMO, Gd. Hotel Trinacria, Facing + dhe Sea. Renovated 


1905. Hot Water Central Heating. Lift. Public and Private Bath-rooms. ROMAN 
HEYN, Manager. Tariffs free, F. TENNANT PAIN, 21, Farringdon Avenue, E.C.; & Paris 
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& ANARY ISLANDS.—LAS PALMAS. 
a SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (English) Electric light throughout. 
Beautiful gardens of about 20 acres, facing the sea. Golf, tennis, cycling, croquet, billiards, 
inglish Church. English physician and trained nurse. 
THE CANARY ISLANDS CU. (Linited), 5, Lloyds Avenue, E.C. 
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Messrs. Bassano beg to inform their many patrons that they are now making a 
speciality of miniatures on ivory. executed by first-class artists. 
Prices from Three Guineas and upwards. 
AKT PHOTOGRAPHS IN THE ROMNEY, COSWAY, AND REMBRANDT TYPES. 
Zerms sent Free on Application. 


Telephone: 1552 Gerrard. Telegrams : ** Portraiture,” London. 
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THE VISCOUNTESS CROSBIE, 
The beautiful Engraving in pure Mezzorinr by Ropert S. CLouston, 
after the painting by Sir JosHuA Reryno.ps, P.R.A. 
Size of work, 16 by 25 in. 
We can offer a few of the 200 original Artist’s Proofs, published at 
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Lettered Proofs, limited to 100, originally £4 4s.; our price £1 11s. 6d. 
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BREAKFAS1 EXPRESS SERVICES 
CARs. BERLIN, DRESDEN, 
LEIPSIC, 
TABLE D’HOTE MUNICH AND VIENNA. 


DINNER and BREAKFAST. _|Liverpoo! Street Station dep. 8.30 p.m. 


The Harwich-Hook of Holland Express Train is heated throughout by steam, and the 
temperature can be regulated in each Compartment. 


Through Carriages and Restaurant Cars between the Hook of Holland, Berlin, 
Cologne, and Bale. 


ANTWERP, for BRUSSELS, vid HARWICH, 
Dep. from Liverpool Street Station at 8.40 p.m. every Week-day. 


DIRECT SERVICE to Harwich, from Scotland, the North, and Midlands. Restaurant 
Car between York and Harwich, 


The Company's Steamers are Twin-Screw Vessels, and sail under the British Flay. 
HAMBURG by G.S.N. Co.'s Steamers Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
ESBJERG, for Denmark and Scandinavia, by the Royal Danish Mail Steamers of Det 


forenede Dampskibsselskab of Copenhagen. Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
Particulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C. 
LIVE RPOOL STREET OTE L » one of the finest in London, adjoins 
Terminus. H. C. AMENDT, Manage 





LONDON BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RY. 
Lnionm AL £HE. SUNNY SOUTH. 
FREQUENT FAST TRAINS (1, 2, 3 Class), from Victoria, London Bridge, 

and a (Addison Kd.). 




















The Pullman Limited Train, heated throughout, leaves 
peraee HTON Victoria at 10.5 am. & 3.50 p.m. on Week-days: & 11.0 a.m 
on Sundays Drawing-Room Cars on 11.40 4.M., 1.50, 4.3 
WwW OR THING 5-45) 7-15 & 9.40 p.m. Week-days. 
SEAFORD iS ers 
SEAFORD Fast Trains leave Victoria é at 9-455 ce bters 1.30 & 3.22p.m., 
BEXHILL y.ondon Bridge 9.45 a.m1., 12.5, 2.5. 4.5 & 5.5 p.m. Week-days 
ST. I EONARDS From Victoria g25 & 11.15 a.m., ? ondon Bridge 9.25 a.m. 
HASTINGS : Sundays. Drawing Room Cars on certain Trains. 
~LITTL ¥ HAMPTON | ©. a i 
Logs ING ISLAND Fast Trains, with Isle of Wight connection, leave Victoria 
PORTSMOUTH 10.30, 11.35 a.m., 1.42 & 3.55 p.in.; London Bridge 10.25, 
SOUTHSEA 11.35 a.m., 1.50 & 4.55 p.m. on Week-days. 
ISLE OF WIGHT 
\ — K-END CHEAP TICKETS are issued to all a 
Coast Resorts, & Cheap Day Return Tickets (1, 2, & 3 Class’: to Bright« 
Worthing: Seaford, Eastbourne, Bexhill, St. Leonards, Hastings , Littlehampton, Bognor 


& Chichester. 
Details of Supt. of Line, L 


P. & O. = 


P. & O. FREQUENT SAIL INGS * 70 GIS RALTAR, 

MARSEILLES, MALTA, EGYPT ADEN, BOMBAY, 
KURRACHEE, Cl CHYLON, SERATTS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


3. & S.C. R., London Bridge 


CILINA, and 








COMP ANY’S 
AUSTRALIAN MAIL. 


INDIA. 
SERVICES. 











P. & ( Cheap Return Tickets, Pleasure Cruises, and 
. Round the pi Lae Tours.—Vor particulars rie ply at the 1. ondon 


Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, or Northuunberland Avenue, W. 





ATAL, ORANGE RIVER COLONY, TRANSVAAL, 
i AND EAST AFRICA, vid DURBAN. 





The Steamers of the ABERDEEN LINE sail as under— 
“INKOSI” Jan. 9.. Captain J. W. Watling. 
“INGELI” Jan. 19 .. Captain W. Findlay 


Very fine accommodation tor First and Second Class Passengers. Surgeon and Stewardess 
carried. Refrigerators. Excellent Cuisine. Moderate Fares. For particulars apply to 
the owners, JOHN T. RENNIE. SON & CO ast India Avenue, L.C. or 


Sewell and Crowther, 17, Coc bepar Street, S.W. 
R. M. 4 P.. THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
56 Days, £56. 70 Days, £70. 6 Weeks, £50. 
YW Ise ser IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAME Kk “for SPECIAL CRUISES 
ROUND THE ISLANDS, January and February. 
Eight Weeks, 70 Guineas. 

For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 









ROYAL A sets 
FOR THE 
DEAF AND DUMB POOR, 
MARGATE. 


And late of Old Kent Road, London. Established 1792. 





Patron—HIS MAJESTY the KING. 





The COMMITTEE of this Asylum earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS to enable 
them to continue the work which has now been carried on for over a century. 

320 Children can be accommodated. The children are fed, clothed, and educated 
free of cost to their parents. Please send a Donation. 


FREDERIC H. MADDEN, Secretary. 
Offices: 93, Cannon Street, E.C. 





\ X -E YMOU1 i. The charmingly situated Seaside WE Y MOU TH 
Resort on the Dorsetshire Coast. 
Unequalled for its Marine and Land Excursions Fishing and Golfing. 
Temperature Higher than that of any other Seaside Resort. 
See Daily Reports. 


WHERE TO WINTER. 
IARRITZ.—GRAND HOTEL. Lift to every floor. 


Electric Light throughout. Charmingly situated facing the ocean. 1 he climate is 
as mild and delightful as that of Nice and Italy. This splendid establishment, facing the 
sea and baths. the finest situation in the town, close to golf and lawn tennis, is famed for 
its great comfort, excellent cuisine, and moderate charges, surpassing all other hotels in 
the district. It is frequented by the élite, and is the rendezvous of the English Colony 
During the winter season the terms are from 1o fr. per day, according to floors occupied. 
All private rooms are carpeted. Great improvements have been introduced in the Grand 
Hotel. Entire house heated by caloriféres. A special omnibus meets the trains to convey 
visitors to the Grand Hotel.—Address, Mr. MONTENAT. Grand Hotel, Biarritz. 

New Casino open all the winter. 


ov VIT &,” “CHRISTUS VIN Cz,’ 

“CHRISTUS AGONY.” (IN PRECIOUS STONES AND METALS). 

Many Grands Prix. The most wonderful works of Art in the world.— Doré Gallery, 
35, New Bond Street, W. 10to6, 1s. 





JOYAL ITALIAN CIRCUS. — ‘* Hengler’s,’? Oxford 
Circus, W.— Daily, 2and8. As twice given before the King raid Queen and Royal 

Family at Buckingham st ace. Over 200 Performing Animals. Special Xmas Attractions. 

Prices, 1s. to 5s. Children half-price to all parts. Box Office roto1o. Tel. 4138 Gerrard. 











CHARING CROSS. 
THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY at 3, 6andg p.m. 
“THE ECHARIOTEE »” London's latest sensation, 
at 3 and 9 p.m. performances. 
* GINDEREL LA,” “Spring Magic,” &c., at 6 p.m. 
»erformance only. 
RICES 6d. to 2 Guineas. 


COLISEUM, 








L?°XNPON HIPPODR OM E, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 


While Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s speech at the 
Albert Hall last week has 
roused a great deal of oppo- 
sition and rebuke, foes must join with friends in 
admitting that it constituted a singularly clear outline 


THE PRIME 


MINISTER’S SPEECH. 
(See Supplemeent.) 


























THE HON. P. J. STANHOPE, 


OFFERED A PEERAGE. 


of Liberal policy. The programme is one that strikes 
at the most cherished convictions of the Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists; but, after all has been said, it 
will serve to unite them and to make Parliamentary life 
more strenuous and more productive of widespread 
interest than it has been these many years past. The 
unwieldy Unionist majority acted as a bar to Parlia- 
mentary eloquence by rendering it ineffective, but the 
Parliamentary majority that will assemble in the New 
Year is likely to be more susceptible to attack by 
orators of the first class. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has put forward 
many unpopular propositions with rare courage and 
determination. In India, we are told, the sacred prin- 
ciple of the subordination of the military to the civil 
authority will be protected from further invasion; in 
other words, the Liberals side with Lord Curzon 
against Lord Kitchener. Continuity will be observed 
in foreign policy, for Sir Henry has surveyed Lord 
Lansdowne’s -work and finds it very good. Germany 
and Russia are hailed as neighbours, whose acquaint- 
ance should be developed into friendship. The Premier 
went on to remark at the Albert Hall that you must not 
be content to seek peace, you must also ensue it, and 
hinted that Great Britain might at the fitting moment 
place herself at the head of a League of Peace. The 
over-rated tax-payer may say of this policy: ‘‘C’est 
magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre.”’ 

Suggestions relating to reductions of naval and 
military expenditure were followed by the expression of 





Photo. Franzen. 


PRINCE FERDINAND OF BAVARIA AND PRINCESS MARIA 


TEKESA OF SPAIN, 


WHose, WEDvING Is ANNOUNCED FOR JANUARY 12. 





the speaker’s personal conviction that the South African 
War was responsible for the outcry for Protection, and an 
invitation to Mr. Chamberlain to turn from the nightmare 
of taxed corn to the earlier and more innocent dream of 
three acres and a cow. In dealing with Ireland the 
Premier’s remarks were more subtle than explicit, while 
as far as education is concerned, his suggestions 
were calculated to enable Nonconformists to eat their 
bread in joy and drink their wine with a _ merry 
heart. Trade Unionism was flattered, publicans and 
ground-values were threatened, the last days of John 
Chinaman’s great South African tour were announced, 
farmers were bidden to be of good cheer, and the 
Premier assured his hearers, inciuding the hundreds 
who listened to the speech through the Electrophone 
Company’s instruments, that, since the King had sent 
for him, the value of Consols had gone up and Am- 
bassadors of really high-class Foreign Powers had been 
quite polite to his Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
tor Foreign Affairs. 

Sir Henry’s long and interesting speech was received 
with the heartiest approval, and he, together with his 
colleagues, must have gone to fulfil their Christmas 
engagements at home with a feeling that they had 
fluttered the dovecotes of Liberal Unionism very effect- 
ively, and put the fear of the tax-collector into the 
heart of the comfortable classes.. Happily, or unhappily, 
according to the reader’s settled conviction, it is a far 
cry from the platform to the Statute Book, and it may 
be said of popular measures that many are called for 
and few are chosen. 





The near approach of the 
official announcement of the 
betrothal of the King of Spain 
and Princess Ena of Battenberg lends additional interest 
to another Spanish match—that of the Infanta Maria 
Teresa, only sister of King Alfonso, and Prince Ferdinand 


OurR PORTRAITS. 



































THE LATE MR. HENRY HARLAND, 
AUTHOR OF “THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX.”’ 


of Bavaria, which is to be celebrated, it is said, on 
Jan. 12. The bride and bridegroom are first-cousins, 
Prince Ferdinand being the eldest son of Prince Louis 
of Bavaria by his marriage with the Infanta Maria de la 
Paz of Spain. The Infanta Maria is twenty-three, and, 
of course, next in succession to the throne of Spain; 
her future husband was born at Madrid one-and-twenty 
years ago, and holds a commission @ Za suzte in the 
2nd Regiment of Bavarian Heavy Cavalry. 


The death of Henry Harland at the early age of 
forty-four was the cause of much regret, not only to the 
great public who knew him best as the author of ‘‘ The 
Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,’’ but to that small section of the 
reading world who remember him as editor of the famous 
‘Yellow Book,’’ to which so many brilliant: authors 
ane artists contributed. Mr. Harland was born in St. 
Petersburg, of American parents, and graduated at 
Harvard, but his life was essentially cosmopolitan, and 
Rome and Paris knew him well. His first work was 
done under the pen-name of ‘‘ Sidney Luska,’’ and his 
first novel—one of the last of the three volumes- 
was ‘‘Mea Culpa: a Woman’s Last Word.”’ ‘‘ The 
Cardinal’s Snuff-Box’’ was produced only after much 
persuasion by Mr, John Lane. ‘‘I was born to write 
short stories,’’ said its author on one occasion. ‘‘I 
have written novels. and precious bad novels they were.’’ 
The ‘‘ Yellow Book’’ came into being ten years or so ayo, 
and was launched to be both lauded and cursed for its 
unconventionality. Brilliant as it was, it had but a brief 
existence, and much of the work contained in it only 
became known upon re-issue in a different guise. Thus 
it was, for instance, with Mr. Harland’s own short 
stories, published in book form under the titles ‘‘ Grey 
Roses’? and ‘‘Comedies and Errors.’’ Of Mr. Har- 
land’s most recent work, neither ‘‘ The Lady Paramount”’ 
nor ‘‘ My Friend Prospero’’ had quite the vogue of 
‘‘The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,’’ but both met with much 
success. 

The Hon. Philip James Stanhope, M.P. for the 
Market Harborough Division of Leicestershire, has 
been offered a peerage. Owing to loss of voice, Mr. 
Stanhope has been advised that he cannot take part in 


——— 





a contested election. He is the son of the fifth Earl 
Stanhope, and was formerly in the Navy. 


To Dom Joaquim Arcoverde de Albuquerque ,Caval- 
canti, a Brazilian, has fallen the honour of holding the 
first South American Cardinalship. The new Prince of 
the Church owes his elevation not only to the fact that 
Brazil is of importance in itself, but to his great personal 
merits. His Eminence was born in the old province of 





























Photo. Musso, 
CARDINAL : HIS EMINENCE DOM 
CAVALCANTI, 


THE NEW 
JOAQUIM 


BRAZILIAN 
ARCOVERDE DE A. 


Pernambuco in 1850, one of the seven sons of the late 
Antonio Francisco de Albuquerque Cavalcanti, and pur- 
sued a course of theological study at Rome, finishing his 
University career as Doctor of Philosophy and being 
ordained Presbyter in 1874. Returning to Brazil two 
years later, he took charge of the Recife Seminary, of 
which, soon after, he was appointed Rector. Since then 
he has been Home Prelate to Pope Leo XIII., the holder 
of a Chair at the Plinda Cathedral, Archlishop. Suf- 
fragan of the See of Bahia, and Bishop of Goyaz. Not 
long after accepting the last-named position, he retired 
to the St. Louis College at Itu, San Paulo, but, notwith- 
standing his desire to continue in retirement, he was 
induced to accept the Bishopric of Argos, and, later, 
the chair rendered vacant by the death of Don |oao 
Esberard, Archbishop of Rio Janeiro. 


The Back-to-the-Land scheme, 
of which so much hag been 
written and so much more 
said, is at last to have a 
chance of proving its utility or its uselessness. Mr. 
George Herring, the well-known philanthropist, has 
handed £100,000 to General. Booth, and the head of 
the Salvation Army is to test his Home Colonisation 
plans forthwith. So sanguine are the donor and 
receiver of the gift that it has been arranged that the 
whole of it shall ultimately be paid in annual instal- 
ments of £4000 to the King’s Hospital Fund. The 


GENERAL BOOTH’S 
FARM SCHEME. 


Mr. Herring. 














Photo. Park. 
GENERAL BOOTH AND MR. GEOKGE HERRING. 
General Booth £100,000 in 


order to extend his farm-colontes scheme. The money ts to be 
repaid gradually to the King’s Hospital Fund. 


Mr. George Herring has just given 
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PANTOMIME AT THE NATIONAL PEAYHOUSE. 


Sxetcurs ny W. Russeci. Frrxt. 





PANTOMIME / 
CWERELLA J, 














STAGE-PICTURES FROM ‘f CINDERELLA,’’ AT DRURY LANE. 


Boxing Day, as usual, saw the production of the pantomime. This year the story ts ‘* Cinderella,” and the piece is one of the prettiest ever seen 
at Drury Lane. . 





precise ‘method it is intended to pursue is as follows: 
Agricultural labourers are to be provided with seeds, tools, Committee’s response with very proper pleasure. Im- competent observers 
and the means of living until the holdings allotted them __ perialists of every shade of political faith will welcome 


yield a return. They are 
then to pay back gradually 
the money expended on 
them, with the result, it is 
hoped, that in forty years 
they will own their hold- 
ings, each of which is to 
consist of five acres, or 
thereabouts. The settler 
will probably be charged 
3 per cent. on the entire 
amount he has cost the 
fund, 1} per cent. for a 
sinking fund, and ? per 
cent. for expenses of man- 
agement. 


In the past 

RECENT week we 
HAPPENINGS. have seen 
the public- 

ation of a request of con- 
siderable moment and 
significance which was 
addressed last month by 
the Prime Minister of the 
Australian Commonwealth 
to the Secretary of the 
Imp rial Defence Com- 
mittee. Mr. Deakin cabled 
that the Government of 
Australia desire to submit 
to Parliament a_ general 
scheme for the defence of 
the ports of the Common- 
wealth adapted to any 
attacking force that may 
be reasonably expected. 
Details of the general 
lines of procedure and 


expenditure proposed by - 


Government followed, and 
from these it appears that 
the Committee was asked 
to select the ports in 
need of defence, to fix a 
tandard of defence, and 
suggest the best local 
nce of each. Before 
Unionist Government 
from office, Mr. 

” announced to 

he Australian Premier the 


Defence Committee’s acceptance of the invitation. In the Commonwealth’s action. It is of the first import- 
Melbourne, proroguing the ance in these days of shifting boundaries and political 


lis speech last week at 


Federal Parliament, Lord Northcote, 
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INCIDENTS OF THE PRINCE’S VISIT TO BIKANIR: A NIHANG SIKH, OR FIGHLING PRIEST, 
AND BALUCHIS WATCHING THE MARCH PAST OF THE BIKANIR CAMEL CORPS. 


Drawn By S. Beco, our Speciat ARTIST WITH THE PRINCE OF WALES IN INDIA. 


the Governor- surprises that Australia should be at once ready and 


General, referred to Mr. Deakin’s request and the able to attend to the defence of her chief ports. If 


justified of their faith, 


history in the Far East and Australasia will move 


very rapidly in the next 
few years, and while he 
may be thrice armed who 
hath his quarrel just, he 
is still better armed who 
has enjoyed the advice 
of the Imperial Defence 
Committee, and _ has 
followed it. 


Friday, 
ANARCHY IN Dec. 22,saw 
Moscow. the begin- 
ning of 

the most serious disturb- 
ance that has _ hitherto 
marked the progress of 
the Russian Revolution. 
An attempt was made by 
the revolutionaries to set 
up a Provisional Govern- 
ment, but their  head- 
quarters, a_ schoolhouse, 
was surrounded by troops, 
who gave the party an 
hour to surrender. Five 
minutes before the time 
expired the reformers fired 
upon the soldiers, who 
brought up artillery and 
reduced the place after 
hard fighting. Several of 
the leaders were killed, 
others were taken pri- 
soners, and others fled. 
At the same time an at- 
tempt was made to seize 
the Nicholas Railway Sta- 
tion, and there was fierce 
fighting in the streets, 
which were _ barricaded 
with tram-cars, telegraph- 
poles, and wire entangle- 
ments, arranged, it is 
said, by persons” with 
some knowledge of mili- 
tary science. It is be- 
lieved that the military 
ultimately had the best 
of the struggle, but the 
casualties are estimated at 
15,000. Very little news 
has been permitted to come 


through, and messages from St. Petersburg to London 
were sent by way of Odessa. Special detachments of 
troops have been sent to subdue the Baltic provinces. 


The Maharajah of Bikanir. 














THE PRINCE’S WELCOME TO RIKANIR: A GROUP OF RAJPUTS, SIRDARS, AND OTHERS AT BIKANIR RAILWAY STATION. 


Skercu (Facsimite) By S. Beco, ovr Sprctan ARTIST WITH THE Prince oF WALES IN INDIA. 
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FIRST ROYAL VISIT TO THE INDIAN” FRONTIER. 


DRAWN Ry S. HKeGc, OUR SPKCIAL ARTIST WiTH THE Prince OF WALES IN INDIA. 








THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES IN THE KHYBER PASS, 


The visit to the north-western gateway of the Jndian Empire was the first ever paid by members of the royal family. In the distance 1s Fort Ali Musjid, 
Jamous in our Afghan campaigns. 
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THE AFRIDIS’ TRIBUTE TO THE PRINCE OF 


Sxetcu (Facsimice, sy S. Beco, ovr SpeciaL ARTIST WITH THE Prince oF WALES IN INDIA, 





Ls : 
oe and 
a" 


Po. <a 








TRIBUTE IN KIND: OFFERING THE EMPEROR’S SON HONEY AND SHEEP. 


Mr. Beco writes: ** The six principal maliks, or headmen, of the Afridi tribes (who can muster 25,000 fighting-men) brought in as offerings honey and twelve sheep. 
These represented in primitive form the nazars of gold coins which are presented by Indian chiefs at durbars. The Prince and Princess accepted the honey, but the sheep, in official 


phraseology, were ‘touched and remttted.’ With the Prince is Major Roos-Keppel, the “King of the Khyber.” 
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1. THe Mopet oF THE QuerEeN VicTuRIA MemoriAt, CALcuTTA, 
OF WHICH THE PRINCE OF WALES 1S ‘tO LAY THE 
FounDATION-STONE. 


2. A Reric or tHe Mutiny: Tue Resipency at Lucknow, 


3» ANnoTHER Mutiny Retic: Tue Patace or Ditkusua, Lucknow. 7. 


Dr. Fayrer’s House at Lucknow. 


Tue GREAT IMMAMBARA AT LucKNow. 


Tue HoosunaBAD IMMAMBARA, LuCKNOW. 


Government House, CALcurTta. 





A Scene oF ONE 


OF THE Mutiny: 


FiGHTs 
Tue SecunDRA BAGH. 


OF THE FIeRcrstr 


Tue Toms OF THE ScINDIAS AT GWALIOR. 


Tue Gate oF HoosunaBAb. 


Tue PALAce oF GWALIOR FROM THE Fort. 


dn Dr. Fayrer’s house the English ladies and children were sheltered during the Mutiny. The Immambara has the largest arched roof without supports in the world, 
dt was built as a relief work during famine. 





THE 


II. 
T was a bit 
of a jump 
to get back 
to Thomp- 
n’s place 
and I 


Saw 


PARI 


so 
again, 
never 
disgusted a 
look 
passed acrost 
Captain Kit’s 
face! 

Then the 
door opened, 
and a_ gen- 
tleman came 
in, followed 
by a lady. 
He was a 
splendid- 
looking chap 
in a furry 
coat, and the 
lady too was 
all swaddled 

snowflakes glistened and ran all 


so 


as 


stuck in the snow,’’ he 


should be more than grateful if you could take 
ight.’’ 


automobile is Says ; 
‘and we 


folks, Sir,’’ says I, rising; ‘‘ but 
he best we has. 

a keen look like he wanted to assure 

> character of the place. It seemed to be 

actory, as I could tell by the tone he went on 

a hand with the car,’’ he says, ‘‘ and 

1] we might manage to put it into 

en he turned to the lady, so 

that they might have been bride 

about twenty-five, and tall and 

ful, with valler-gold hair, and a face one 

ves from! Molly drew her up to the 

ivering cold for all her splendid furs, 

her hands and warmed them in her own, while 

nt ouv and tussled with that hell-wagon. It 

hi fthe kind I ever saw, but it might 

in fly-paper for all the good it could make 

The wheels went round all 


3rander Pym (that was 


, told me that for the last mile he 
a track for it with a board he had 


you ever dared try such a thing at this 


: ’s been snow in the air 


There 


been married very long—in 
heart was set on it— 
wouldn’t hear of me taking 


it I haven’t 
ys—and my 


more, she 


wife Ss 


“Tis the 


to be humoured,”’ says I. 
l they bring a 


and comfort 


the love 
says Mr. Brander Pym. 
ys I, laying on to the shovel 


ing that locomotive into the 

and on took a jump and leaped six 
nearly landed me under the cow-catcher ! 
me, for all his grand 
‘wavs, and I warmed to him for it. 

1 man who’s a man, whether he’s forty times a 
ire, and Mr. Pym put his back into it good, and 

r the big end. We were all quite jolly and 
ainted by the time we had run the automobile under 
P went dgack to the house, 
w off us. and coming in all of 
wraps from car. Mrs. 

; off, and was ail nicely toasted 
ed to me she looked more 
and Molly had made friends, 
faces, and it came 
e to think of us fraternising with 
rich and splendid. 
If there’s one 


hard as 


worked as 


and aii 
to snake 


ra 


the 
Pym had het 
and it 


fore 


y than be 
too, and was smilin h other’s 
over me kind 
such grand people, and enormously 
Not that I forgot my place, of course. 
thing a man learns at sea it is respeck; but one can be 

} i i] hat, and yet not the batten. 
were people of such high position 
and Molly—and it 
no matter whether 


of st 


rang 


and all tha cross 
ander Py ms 
‘ic: ( for me 


very friendls 


gentlemen everywheres, 
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they work with their hands for wages, or sit in offices 
on top of millions. 

‘Friend Mygatt,’* says Mr. Brander Pym, as we all 
sat sociable around the stove, ‘‘judging by present 
appearances, we shall have to be your guests to-morrow 
as well as to-night—and the question is, Have you got 
enough to feed us 7’’ 

‘**We/’re provisioned for three months,”’ says I, ‘in 
beans, salt pork, salt horse, butter, flour, tinned milk and 
coffee, and manavalins laid in wholesale.’’ 

He looked kind of surprised till I explained 
situation—about the strike and all that. 

‘* Then you are birds of passage too 

‘* That's what we are, Mr. Pym,”’ says I. 

‘‘ Friend Mygatt,’’ says he, ‘‘ you’re 
man, and I wish you all luck 


the 
’’ says he. 


a brave and 
sensible out of your 
troubles ! 

Kit acted shy, and kept out of range, rocking in his 
little chair in the shadow—though he had his ears wide 
open, and was taking it all in. After we had made up 
a bed for the Pyms out of their coats and wraps, and 
wished them goud-night, Kit he snuggled up to me very 
confidential for the little talk he was busting with. 

‘* Danny,’’ says he, ‘I didn’t know there were people 
like that in the whole world.”’ 

‘‘No?”’ says I, to lead him on. 

‘* But so noble, and handsome 
went ‘*She makes me think of 
men have died for, to whom a rose from her hair or a 
ribbon off her neck was more than all the honours that 
kings could grant. When I was looking at her to-night 
it seemed as though she was making all history live 
for me!’’ 

‘* Did she, old man?”’ says I. 

‘* And I like him just as much,” says he, meaning 
Mr Brander Pym. ‘‘ My, Dan, but don’t his eyes flash 
as he talks, and every word he says rings out like a bell! 
He knows he’s oceans and this little place 
must seem to him as shabby and poor as Pitcher’s 
Alley, and yet he acts like it was a palace, and we 
princes, too!”’ 

‘*He’s a gentleman, Kit, 
commoner than the article.”’ 

**He’s more than that,”’ 
‘‘He’s —he’s what I’d call a 
Danny! ’”’ 

sé He 
somewheres along forty, I 
more nor a girl.”’ 

‘*A gentleman like that—a great gentleman—is 
never old,’’ says Kit, almost scandalised at my liberty. 
‘‘He stands apart from the common herd as a king 
might, and so dazzling and glorious that it seems a 
privilege just to be near him! ”’ 

‘¢That’s right,’’ says I. 
‘*And Danny,”’ says he, putting his mouth up close 
‘*You and Molly mustn’t tell him that I’m 


eZ, 


and splendid,’’ he 


bygone queens that 


on. 


above us, 


* says]. ‘‘ And the word’s 
reflecting. 
gentleman, 


savs. Kit, 
ere at 
‘* Being 


’s hardly 


’s old for his wife, ain’t he?’’ says I. 
reckon, while she 


to my ear. 
a—well, anything but what I look— 

‘‘T understand,’’ says I, nodding. 
i Sth tg 

‘*T couldn’t bear her to think I was—a Ste 
couldn’t bring out the word dwarf. I could feel it 
sticking in his throat like a lump. 

‘*T’ll see to it, Kit,’’ says I, feeling a kind of a 
lump too. 

‘*And likewise Molly,’’ he says pleadingly. 

‘*Don’t you worry abvut neither of us,’’ I says, and 
ordered him to turn in, which he did most sorrowful, and 
his little face all bunged up. 

The next day was Christmas Eve, and a mighty 
snowy, wild day it was too, with the wind whistling 
through the broken windows of Thompson’s place till 
it made you feel like you was at sea, and had better 
shorten sail—and that quick. Mr. Brander Pym _ he 
went out and took a good look to windward, saying 
when he came back that the red devil was stalled for 
to-day, if not for to-morrow as well. I heard him talking 
to his wife about it, proposing to get a farmer’s sleigh, 
and both drive in to Halstead, but she answered—‘‘ No, 
my love, I am happier here; truly I !’? And then 


** Quite 


so, 


am! 
he went on, evidently pointing out poor and common 
Thompson’s place was for one like her, accustomed to 
every luxury. And again she says ‘‘ No,’’ and began 
to run on about me and Molly, and how love was the 
only thing in the world after all, and how her whole 
heart went out—I didn’t stay to hear more, being 
ashamed that it was as much. We had the jolliest 
breakfast together, and I’m blessed afterwards if 
Mrs. Brander Pym she didn’t jump up, and _ insist 
on helping Molly wash the dishes, rolling up her 
on the whitest, plumpest arms you ever 


eeves 
saw. And Mr. Pym he sat smoking his cigar and” 


taking it 
all in, with 
a beaming 
kind oft 
look like he 


thoroughbred ! 


himself: ‘* Ain’t she a 
man to have such 
a wife!  <Ain’t she the handsomest and sweetest 
thing that ever stepped!”’ And in my _ humble 
judgment I reckon that perhaps she was. Then we 
went out, he and IJ, and cut firewood, Mr. Pym taking 
off his coat and handling an axe fine, Mrs. Pym 
watching him from the window, and smiling with 
all her pearly teeth. My, but he was a thorough- 
bred too, and six foot of perfect gentleman. I don't 
know how I got it into my head, but it seemed that he 
and Mrs. Pym had been sweethearts for years, with 
something hopelessly separating them that had only 
lately rolled away and made their marriage possible. 
Millionaires have romances, Jy-suppose, just like other 
people, and run into too, for all their money. 
In their remarks they was always referring back to a 
time when they had given each other up, and had said 
good-bye for ever. They both acted anxious that the 
other shouldn’t forget it. 

After dinner Mr. Pym announced that he was going 
along to Johnson’s farm to hire a rig and drive 
into Halstead. Mrs. Pym wanted to go too, but he 
wouldn’t hear of it, saying it was too cold and too far. 
Then they said good-bye, like it was for the last time 
all over again, and as she saw him walking down the 
snowy road burst out crying. My, but she was 
fond of Mr. Brander Pym, and as for him, he simply 
idolised her! After moping a while she seemed to get 
ashamed of how she was carrying on, and up she comes 
to Molly, putting her arm round her, and begging her 
pardon with a kiss. Then they went into one of the 
empty rooms to dress the Christmas-tree out of sight of 
Kit. Lucky for us, we had the whole outfit from last 
year—excepting the presents, of course—with ccloured 
candles to spare, and all the glass balls and tinsel put 
away careful, though the mice had gnawn the Dutch 
angel considerable. 

The afternoon wore away like every other, and what 
with the still-falling snow, night came oon even earliet 
than usual. The weather got worse than ever, till it was 
blowing a full gale out of the N.N.E., and sometimes the 
crazy old house would shake like it had shipped a green 
over the bows. Yes, a regular Christmas buster, 
and mighty glad I was not to be off the Horn, like I was 
once, pulling frozen ropes or passing the weather ear- 
ring on the maintop’sle yard. Mrs. Pym bore up pretty 
well till seven o’clock, when Molly spread supper, and | 
brought out the Christmas-tree for Kit’s benefit. Not 
that I meant to light it till Mr. Pym got back, but just 
to kind of cheer up Kit, who was awfully down in the 
mouth and miserable. It was precious little supper any 
of us ate, for Mrs. Pym was crying all over the place, 
saying her husband was lost in the snow, and oh, my 
God! I went up to Johnson’s with a lantern, and found 
them worried too, for Harry Johnson had taken in Mr. 
Pym hours before, and the night was something fierce. 

Eight o’clock came. Nine o’clock. Ten. Mrs. Pym 
put on her splendid furs and walked up and down the 
front porch in a fever, her golden hair flying and lashing 
under her leather cap. I took another trip to Johnson’s, 
and still there wasn’t no sign of Mr. Pym. ‘Then J 
suppose it kind of came over her that she was spoil- 
ing our evening, for she came in, as pale as death, to 
say how we was to go ahead with the Christmas-tree 
and light up. She put her arm around Kit, who was 
rocking very woebegone in his little chair, and says 
something about the happiness of children and how it 
must always be our first thought. But neither Kit nor 
any of us was in the humour for making merry, and he 
said, ‘‘ No, let’s wait for Mr. Pym—I wouldn’t enjoy 
it without Mr. Pym,”’ till the tears ran down Mrs. Pym’s 
face. The Lord only kuows how long we waited, and, 
though I’m not a man to borrow trouble usually, I 
began to get pretty well worked up, and was on the 
point of going back to Johnson’s a third time to talk 
about a search-party. 

We were all down in the dumps, and bluer than 
blue, when suddenly we heard the ring of voices out- 
side and Mr. Pym saying, ‘* Oh, my precious darling! ”’ 
And in he tramped, with his arm around his wife, with 
Harry Johnson behind them lugging in a hamper and 
an immense sort of crate done up in sacking. They 
had had an awful time, them two, getting spilled in a 
snowdrift and having to walk miles for help, and then 
losing th-ir way in the storm. Mr. Pym was in a 
tremendous good humour, and he roared with laughter 
about his mishaps and what Harry said to him and what 


[Continued overleaf. 


was Saying to 
Ain’t I a lucky 


snags 


she 


sea 
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THE GREATEST PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPIST OF HIS TIME: GENERAL BOOTH. 


PHoToGRAPH BY MILLS, 














THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF GENERAL BOOTH. 


General Booth, who was born in 1829 at Nottingham, entered the ministry of the Methodist New Connexion tn 1852, In 1865, while travelling through the East End of London, 
he was so profoundly impressed with its misery that he began, under the name of the Christtan Mission, the organtsaiton which has developed into the Salvation Arivy. 


Of General Booth’s Farm Colonies, in which work he has just been assisted by Mr. George Herring with £100,000, we give Illustrations on another page, 





THE 


he said to Harry, like it was the best joke you ever 
heard. There was a turkey in the hamper, and ice- 
cream, and lobster and dressing, and all soris of 
good things, including wines, which he turns over 
to Molly to get out for all hands. The crate affair 
was stuck avyainst the tree, and Mr. Brander Pym 
he was eagerer than any of us to set the candles 
blazi Saying it was a shame to have Kit waiting; 
and telling how he had met Santa Claus, and how 
he old feller had handed out the crate, wanting it 
be give to Kit that very night. Kit was sort of 
about opening it, with every 
hich he did 
ith a knife from 
supper-tabl 


Mrs. 


lazing 


Ss 


body looking at him, 


Moll; 


lovk her 


hands 
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Then Mrs. Pym came back, leading Kit by the hand, 
and we all pretended not to notice his distress, bustling 
about getting the supper ready. 

Brander,’’ says Mrs. Pym, ‘* Mr. Kit and I have 
had a talk, and I want him to show you his books! ”’ 
Mr. Pym he gave her a look like he had been detected 
robbing his mother, and says, ‘‘ I should be delighted to 
see them, dearest.’ And while Kit went into the next 
room to get them, she whispered and whispered into her 
husband’s ear, me and Molly rattling the dishes and 
exclaiming over the turkey so as to escape hearing what 
they was saying. Kit brought back a stack of books 


and 


warmed them in her own. 





h Mr. Pym, who turned to Molly, 

1 right out of he : 

ym heard it she flew after Kit like a 

minding: the storm or anything, while 

down on a chair, and says, ‘‘ Oh, m 

I done!’’ If he had lost a million 

have been more put out about it. Of 

] generous, and it was our 

him, and the horse must 

forty dollars; but he 

it that way at all. He went on about it 

stamping around.the room and clenching his 

‘ ally he goes up to the rocking-horse like he 

ed the sight of it, and says, ‘‘Let’s hide the damned 
thing.’’ Which he and I did, in one of the rooms. 


awful 
not telling 


him in all of 


bigger nor he was, laying them on the table for Mr. Pym 
to look at. This he did very careful and slow, gazing at 
“it as though he was more and more impressed with 
every one he opened. He began with a German book, 
asking Kit to translate a piece of it, which Kit did 
triumphant, though his voice trembled. Then he tried a 
French book, and Kit again knocked him silly. Then he 
opened one of the electrical text-books and asked Kit 
some questions, saying, under his breath, ‘‘ Great Scott, 
the boy *s a wonder!’’ Kit was very pale, like his whole 
life depended on it, and the way he rattled off answers, 
and explained diagrams with his fore-finger, was a 
caution. All the time Mr. Brander Pym kept glancing 
at Mrs. Brander Pym, and Mrs. Brander Pym back to 
Mr. Brander Pym like they couldn’t believe their ears. 


976 


Then, when it was all over, Mr. Brander Pym he laid 
his elbows on the table, and looked down at Kit with his 
strong, keen, handsome face. 

‘* Mr. Kit,’’ he says, ‘‘ what is it you’d like most in 
the world ?’’ 

Kit got whiter than ever, and mumbled out some- 
thing about the world’s best literatoor in ten vollums. 

‘*Pooh,’’ says Mr. Brander Pym, ‘‘a man of your 
intellect, Mr. Kit, sets his hopes higher than that! ’’ 

Again Kit thought a long while. 

‘*Don’t be afraid to say it, 
Brander Pym, in that honey-sweet 


Mrs. 
hers. 
blurted 

piano for 


Kit,”’ 
voice of 

Kit 
out a 
Molly. 

‘* Try again,’’ 
says Mr. Pym, 
almost cross, ‘‘A 
young man who’s 
accomplished 
what you have, 
and against such 
tremendous odds, 
tells himself ot 
bigger prizes in 
life than a mere 
piano! ”’ 

“]5 oniy I 


could go to 


Says 


college- ’ Says 
Kit, shivering on 
the word like he 
was terrified at 
his own presump- 
tion. 

Mr. Brander 
Pym brought 
down his fist on 
the table till the 
glasses rang. 

Phat was 
what I was watt- 
ing for,’’ he’ burst 
out, like it was the 
best news he eve: 
heard: ‘‘and, Mr. 
Kit, you shall yo 
to colle ge any 
one of them you 
like to choose 
and I’m proud to 
be the mean: 
of sending 
there !”’ 

Poor 
didn’t know how 
to answer, and 
perhaps he 
couldn’t. He 
simply sat and 
looked in front ot 
him, like he saw 
the college doors 


you 


K it 


opening, and one 
big: tear rolled 
down his cheek. 
“And you, 
friend Dan,’’ says 
M r. Brandes 
Pym, looking at 
me with those 
splendid flashing 
eyes of his, * 
shall build the 
Santa Maria for 
me, and TI shail 
pay you five hun 
dred dollars for 
her, the half of 
it in advance! 
And when she’s 
off the stocks l 
want the J/ay- 
flower, too, «- at 
the same price!”’ 
I was as much 
knocked out as 
Kit, and couldn’t 
say ‘* Thank you,’’ 
or anything. 
“And you, 
my dear sweet 
Molly,’’ says Mrs. 
3rander Pym, 
‘*so loving, so 
gay, so tender 
and kind, you are 
going to keep this 
as a_ pledge of 
the prettiest little 
rosewood piano 
you ever saw!’’ 
And off she pulls 
her superb dia- 
mond docket, and 
clicks it '‘@n 
‘And when you’re playing it,’’ says 
‘perhaps you’ll remember the friends 


+9? 


love you! 


you 


Molly’s neck. 
she, very soft, 
you ’ve taught to 

And there we was, all three of us, stuck dumb, not 
being able to do nothing but pinch ourselves to see if 
it was true—when we began to hear the cannons boom- 
ing above the gale, and the churchbells ringing, and 
the whistles whistling—very faint, but plain—in Halstead 
seven miles away. 

Mr. Pym he draws out his magnificent watch and 
lays it on the table. 

‘* Midnight!’’ says he, and then he rises and goes 
over to his wife, and kisses her before us all. 

‘*God bless you, my heart’s love,’’ he says ; and then 
turning to us he adds—‘* Merry Christmas, everybody ! ’’ 

THE END. 
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GENERAL BOOTH’S FARM COLONY SCHEME AT HADLEIGH, IN ESSEX, AND ITS BENEFACTOR, 
MR. GEORGE HERRING. 











BLossom. 8. SHEPHERD WitH THis Yrar’s’ LaAmMss. . A Frock or GEESE NEAR BRIGADIER ILIFFE’s 


Betwives IN tHE ORCHARD AT HADLEIGH. » THe Apple ORCHARD IN 


Tue Great Brick-MAkinG MACHINE. . THis YreAr’s Hay Crop IN 1HE 
THe DORMITORIES FOR COLONISTS. . A Group oF Prize Fowlts. 


2. Curtinc AND PackinG Sga-KALE FOR THE YARD: House. 
MarKe#t. . In tHE CoLtony Grounps: HApDLeicH 
Castiz on tHe Riour. » Tue Appre OrcHARD FROM Castle HILt. . Mr. Georce HERRING, GIvER OF £100,000 TO THE 


3. THs VeGHTABLE STOCKYARD AND THE BEETROOT 
GRANARY. THE MopeERN PIGGERIES, WITH Prize Pics. . A GenERAL VIEW OF THE PoUuLtTRY-FARM, ScuHeME. (REPRODUCED FROM THE “ HospitAt.’’) 


Photographs by Topical Press. 
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LOCKING UP THE TOWER: THE PICTURESQUE NIGH] 


DRAWN BY R. CATON 


the Tower has been locked up Jor the night the Yeoman Porter and the Keys Guard halt betore the Lteutenant’s lodgings. The Lieutenant 


‘Pass heys, and all’s well; God save the King.’ Whereat the guard says “* Ame 
Four-Page Supplement 
inserted here. 
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Lie (psa 


GHTLY CEREMONY IN THE CITADEL OF LONDON. 
ATON WOODVILLE. 


vant appears and challenges with ‘‘ Halt, who goes there?’ 


and the following dialogue ensues: ‘ Keys’’; ‘Whose keys”; “ The King’s keys? 


‘Amen, and the keys are left with the Lteutenant for the night. 
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OUR ANCESTORS: THE WONDERFUL SKELETONS OF PREHISTORIC MONSTERS 
AT THE_BRUSSELS MUSEUM 
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IGUANODONS, AS EMBEDDED IN ROCK SKELETONS OF THE OLD ‘‘ MEUSE-LIZARDs.’’ 


I lers who have visited A 7 AS Sx = a a : Another of these halls contains, 
tory Museum at Brussels AS SES SSO 4 eo Ye - &é N a among other things, a really fine col- 
remarked the great lection of the large extinct vertebrates, 
which was everywhere such as the Mammoth and Rhinoceros, 
d this must have been Py and the Great Bison. 
ious to those who are >> | In the matter of mounting skeletons 
Natural History | / the authorities, we believe, claim some 
we must look ; : originality. Thus they make a special 
‘powers that be”’ ey! aa feature of the fact that many are i 
li the con- ) — a = ficially embedded so as to reproduc e 
ee oe j . , 
um by the >) 2:2 ; : state in which they were found—such 
ills, each of \ Fenn ; may be seen, for example, in the skeleton 
illustration of ; : ‘ 2 : of the giant turtle, Che/one hoffmanni 
] history of , ro te . = from the yellow chalk of Maastricht 
. , Holland, and in the four great skeletons 
attractive of if) } ae : om of the Iguanodon; but it is seriously 
ll, which con- oak ; y, n _ ae , open to question whether this plan ha 
collection of } > a ; ' : anything to commend it: the waste of 
is Iguanodons: i ty wa ( floor-space in the case of the Iguanodon 
the earth , = i is enormous. 
image of homage ae The superb skeletons of the 
han twentv- { ' / ‘“* Meuse-lizard ’’—the Mosasaurians 
the extra- i & the scientist—-obtained from the 
ered, lving + i} of Maastricht in the valley 
1 few vards, when pa) i “ : . Meuse, have been laboriously extracted 
Bernissart, some Ng P ae : from the rock in which they were 
sipedal, and ae; ~~ 7s ; embedded and put together once again. 
high, the eS ; ie , , Be This has been done, not, as in the 
his museum : = = a 7 3ritish Museum, by supporting the bones 
awe-inspiring te al & , we on standards fixed to the floor of the 
. other sl | ' Fr case, but by suspending them on wires 
ed so as to repre- & ‘ ‘ from the roof thereof, after the fashion 
1s in which they { i Red 4 adopted in the windows of milliners’ 
n here. : A " shops in this country! Here again we 
istorvy Museum oe | ; > see no advantage, but many defects. 
“ of these | ; <a & ) These ancient lizards are of remark- 
‘ E able interest, having, like the oid 
fish-lizards and the modern whale 
become exclusively adapted to an 
aquatic life; and in consequence tl 
limbs have become changed into pad- 
dles, while the body has become greatly 
elongated, attaining a length of between 
name from the fifteen and sixteen feet, made up by a 


the teeth, which recall \ Ss, = =, 2 ary SF Ry = backbone containing no less than one 
Iguana lizard. MEO ED VLG a OO tA eae EEO 1 Ve hundred and thirty vertebrae !—W. P. P. 


SKELETON OF A GIANT TURTLE FROM THE YELLOW CHALK 
OF MAASTRICHYI. 
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SKELEIONS OF SEVEN IGUANODONS SKELETONS OF FOSSIL OXEN, KHINOCERKOS, AND MAMMOTH. 
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“GO TO THE ANT”: ITS WONDERFUL POWERS AND WAYS. 


Repropucep ny PerMission oF THE CHARLES UrBAN TrADING Company, LiMiTED. 























































































































rt. THe Ant As Atias: Lirtinc A Grose E1cur Hunprep Times irs Own WeicGur. 
One of the ant’s greatest feats is to act the part of a modern Atlas, and bear the weight of the 
globe, not upon its shoulders, but grasped in its jaws. 
2. An Ant Dracoinc THIRTEEN Hunprep Timks Its Own WErGHr, 
Having shown itself a champion weight-lifter, the ant proceeds to display its pulling powers by 
drawing a silver coach towards its nest. It occasionally eases its toil by going from side to 
side like a horse going up hill. 
3. Ants’ WARFARE: FIGHTING AND CAPTURING CATERPILLARS. 

The wood-ants constantly make war upon caterpillars, climb trees in search of them, and always 
get the better of their opponents. The caterpillar makes a good fight and may slay one or two 
of its enemies, but in the end it is always killed, and carried off to the nest. 

4. Tue Ant Lievinc Five Hunprrp Timers 1ts Own Wricurt. 

The ant can grasp within its jaws a half-sovereign and hold it firmly while hanging by one leg from 

a pair of micro-forceps, as shown in No. 7. 


5. Tue Ant’s Dericut in Honey. 


Ants are particularly fond of sweet things, and will travel a long way from the nest in search of 
sugar or the nectar of flowers; but honey they adore, and when they get the chance they gorge 
themselves with it. 

6. A Battie Roya. For SuGAR. 

The ants are the Japanese of the insect world, and will fight to death for the freedom of their nest. 
At the call to arms they assemble quickly, and put all their powers into the struggle. The 

photograph shows a fight between two parties for a lump of sugar, 
7. SUPPORTING 1HE HALF-SoVEREIGN : THE SECOND PART OF THE TRICK. 
In the fourth picture the ant was shown preparing to grasp a half-sovereign. Here it is supporting 
it in mid-air while it hangs by one leg from a pair of micro-forceps. 


These pictures are being shown at the Alhambra on the Urban Bioscope in ‘‘ The Empire of 
the Ants.”” by Professor F. Martin Duncan, assisted by Miss Grace Burns. , 
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AT THE SIGN OF PAUL'S. 


BY ANDREW 


ni 
LANG. 


The season of the winter solstice has long been thought 
rhost-story tellit It must have been so 

‘enturies ago, when the wicked 

fast Christmas Eve, and 
for Glam and carried him bodily awav, 
extraordinary struggle were left in 
the human footprints of Glam, and 
marks of a being whose feet were in 
he bottom of a barrel. Then Glam’s 
‘as big as a neat’s, and as blue as 
Glam used to ride the ridge of 
his heels spurring a horse. 

to ghost-stories round the fire, 
corroboration by his kicks, was 
proper frame of mind, especially 
yme in when all were abed and 
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new problem will be suitable. 
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P Daty (Brighton We are confident that if you gave No. 3213 another 
glance you would see Kt takes B (ch) does not solve it. Your problems 
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JOTTINGS. 
THE OF THE YEAR. 

A review of the scientific progress which has been made 
during the past year, while it discloses no outstanding 
or phenomenal discovery, none the less reveals steady 
progress in the work of adding to our stores of know- 
ledge. In truth, the more widespread scientific actiyity 
is seen to be, the less are the probabilities of the frequency 
of epoch-making results. We must bear in mind, also, 
that many researches which are apt to pass unnoticed 
and unchronicled in the records of modern work would 
of themselves in former years have been aeclaimed with 
praise. We have become sv accustomed to advance in 
all branches of inquiry that our wonderment has been 
replaced by a kind of tacit expectation that discoveries 
are things of the simple order of the day. Theretore 
it becomes us to bear in mind, and that gratefully, the 
work of those labourers in the scientific vineyard whose 
contributions to knowledge, though inconspicuous to 
the multitude, none the deserve appreciation as 
important addenda to the sum-total of knowledge. 


less 


Probably in the domain of thought which deals with 
the composition of the universe around us there has been 
a greater revolution of opinion than is represented in 
any other department of science. We have advanced 
in our conceptions of the ultimate constitution of matter 
beyond the ideas of the ordinary molecule or atom as the 
essential unit of everything. Physicists 
to regard the outer universe as really a big: store 
of electrical energy, the play of whose atoms m ike 
all the displays of force with which we are conversant. 
Researches into the nature of radium have also thrown 
new light on many problems connected not only with the 
manifestation of energy, but also with its mode of pro- 
duction. It has even been suggested that the sun’ 
store of heat may be explained on the theory of the 
combustion of materials which give forth emana- 
tions under conditions represented by 
states of economy in the work of 
may thus grow old, but the ageing process on this vi 
would be exceedingly retarded. told that 
estimates of physicists concerning the cooling of cele 
fires must be much enlarged in point of time. Spite « 
age, old Sol would now seem to be credited by science 
with perennial juvenility. 
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nection with appearance of organisms it 
solutions regarded as essentially ile, but he supple- 
mented this line of research by another in which he 
claimed to have proved the certain g 

of microscopic beings from other ar lower group 
Again, it is eminently to be desired that such researche 
should be duly tried and tested. They point, if ¢ 
firmed, to the solution of the question of the manner of 
life’s evolution at large it 
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‘down the ringing grooves of change,’’ ‘She turl 
steamer has crossed the Atlantic, and we get a highe: 
rate of speed, with less coal-consumption and much I 
complex machinery to boot. If we hurry ove 
the speed of a train of former days, so our railways are 
literally putting their shoulders to the wheel in providing 
engines of types and of power undreamt of a few ye 
ago. There is no tacle which should impress us 
more forcibly < a demonstration of practical 
applied to the betterment of that of a 
modern locomotive panting like a noble horse 
long journey, made safely and swiftly almost 
end of the land to the other. The whole or 
the modern l t 
mony to the 
equally to its progress, as 
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at department of science which concerns itself with 
ight against disease, and with the prevention of the 
that has not been inactive during the 
year that is past. Unfortunately, the search after the 
exac and origin of cancer has as yet yielded 
nothing definite, or such as can place within the 
hands of the physician a cure for this terrible ail- 
ment. Scientists not yet agreed on the tion 
whether cancer is caused by some microbe or para- 
whether it j some malign tendency 
for body cells to multiply and develop in the direc- 
tion Kven on the latter theory, we should, 
if it were proved true, be faced with the further pro- 
blem of the conditions in virtue of which the cells 
were made to drift from the healthy into the diseased 
state. A new ‘‘cure’’ for tuberculosis has been mooted. 
All that one may say of this item is that the matter is 
under investigation, and that medicine wisely waits for 
fuller knowledge before assuming that the ideas of the 
discoverer are necessarily But at least we 
say the science of life-saving lingers not behind 
any of its sister branches, ANDREW WILSON, 
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THE QUEST OF HAPPY MONTHS, A NEW YEAR’S' EVE SUPERSTITION. 


Drawn sy H. H. FLetre. 





























CLIMBING THE STAIRS BACKWARDS TO THE STROKE OF TWELVE O’CLOCK. 


The stage direction for this superstition runs: Let the members of the house-party station themselves at the foot of the statrs just before twelve o'clock on New Year's 
Eve. At each stroke of the clock let them mount one step backwards, and so on, Every step successfully mounted means a happy month; every stumble a reverse, 
during the coming year. 





THE 


“NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


ROM time to time, and in various periodicals during 
the last thirty years and more, Mr. Henry James has 
written papers, more or less intimate and autobiographic, 
that would come well under a general heading of 
Portraits of Places,’’ as indeed a selection of them 
‘actually did, which appeared in a volume with that 
vears ago. They are now brought together in 
English Hours Heinemann) ‘‘for the great advan- 
tage they will be felt to derive from the company and 
support of Mr. Pennell’s illustrations.’’ These illus- 
tra are indeed excellent, giving the text exactly 
‘company and support,’ 


as illustrations so rarely do. 

Take as examples ‘* [he end of a wet black Sunday ”’ 
of how many wet, black days does not that particular 
il f flats remind the present writer !—‘t A Devonshire 
and, indeed, any one at random of these draw- 


title 


tter 


pplement and harmonise with the lette 
competition with it, or disturb- 
of t the impression it makes 
‘* Hours ’’ are spent in Devon 

Oxford and Cambridge, Hastings, 
inchelsea, amid the rural picturesque 
Cathedral and lawns, in her 
nd winter watering-places. But most, 


into 


towers 


best of them are passed in London itself. It 


has given him most of those *‘ wonder- 
nts, and emotions, whether felicities 
freshness of which the author has— 
t—sufficiently outlived.’’ The 
of these, which we have here, 
offend; for such evanescent and 

. to some of chief importance, to others 
l. That is why we never fall in with 
F Mr. James’s manner. We are 

be among those whom it delights. 
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letail nd hing the spirit of 
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I it, would certainly seem 
as commonplace as the elms and eaves 
pictures it recalls. Indeed, we felt a 
finding, as the story unfolded. that 
and complications and unravellings, 
story, and of very much the same kind 
adventures are brave, and the 
wound, and wound, too, about 
: t it is not for these that we 
‘as we imagine) it was written. The 
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they and it make a picture of the ‘‘ rural 
ighteenth-century Somerset in par- 
icular, but by the author’s happy treatment of old 
England as well, ‘rolling its circle of toil with rustic 
t and jollity at every spoke of the wheel.’’ Some of 
as ‘‘ The High-crowned Felt’’ and 
perfect pictures—perfect in their 
We end as we began: it is a book 
i Mr. Raymond has given us in 
‘‘Jacob and | on d we congratulate him very 

heartily upon it. 
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persistent ill-health, made such a plucky tight. Of his 
essential sincerity there is no doubt whatever. But he 
has an imaginative temperament, and it is difficult 
to take seriously his speculations as to the possible 
success of a wild plan which he conceived of leading 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police (who were on strike for 
reasons quite unconfected with politics), to kidnap Lord 
Spencer in Dublin Castle. Unfortunately, the Secret 
Society leaders would not co-operate, and Parnell did not 
think much of the idea. The book contains much that is 
of interest about Parnell, who first brought Mr. O’ Brien 
into prominence by making him an editor, and after- 
wards sent him into the House. The present instalment 
gives a very faithful picture of life in a small Munster 
town when Mr. O’Brien was young, and includes a 
description of his very comfortable prison experience in 
Kilmainham. If the reminiscences are continued, we 
shall have more exciting matter in coercion under 
Mr. Balfour—who was more strict than Mr. W. E. 
Forster—the Plan of Campaign and the New Tipperary 
fiasco, and the Anti-Parnellite split. Mr. O’Brien at 
present ploughs a lonely furrow, and this is not the 
place to discuss his differences with his colleagues. But 
none of the latter could have written a book so interest- 
ing as the present one, though the English reader will 
do well to remember that all its statements about Irish 
landlords and tenants are made by one who used to 
be a fierce partisan, and that the desire for reconcili- 
ation between the two countries, which Mr. O’Brien at 
present honestly believes to have been his main purpose 
in life, was oddly invisible when he was an editor in 
the early ’eighties. 


Why will publishers set us riddles to solve by issuing 
without a word of explanation the autobiography, in 
excellent English, of a man who apparently knows 
no language but Russian ? It is a question of some 
importance whether Father Gapon’s ‘‘ Story of My Life ”’ 
‘Chapman and Hall) represents the narrative of a not 
very erudite Russian priest or the version of that story 
which his cultivated friends, the ‘‘ intellectuals,’’ wish to 
have accepted in Europe. The British public is so sure 
that all revolutionaries are virtuous in every country 
except South Africa and Ireland that they will not care 
but some of us who would like to understand Russian 
affairs would like to sift the evidence. Father Gapon, 
however excellent his motives may be, has a heavy 
responsibility to face. He led a crowd of working men 
and women into what most people would have known 
beforehand to be a very ruthless slaughter. He then 
wisely escaped from Russia. It would be interesting to 
know what political changes he wishes to accomplish, 
but on this matter he is vague. His story is interesting: 
he is a peasant educated above the mass of his fellows 
who took priest’s orders, and, on the death of his wife, 
entered a Theological Academy which prepares its in- 
mates for the monastic life. Being intensely interested 
in social questions, and keenly anxious to ameliorate 
the life of the Russian poor, he organised working-men’s 
clubs with a certain amount of encouragement from the 
authorities. 3Zut it is fairly clear that his aims soon 
became, if they were not throughout, revolutionary in 
the political sense. The most interesting passage in 
the book describes the massacre in St. Petersburg, 
which filled the world with horror and the world’s Press 
with hysteria. And the most interesting revelation in 
this passage is that Father Gapon induced the ‘* Revo- 
lutionary Socialists and Social Democratic parties ’”’ to 
co-operate in his march of unarmed workmen to the 
Winter Palace. He urged these people not to touch 
the Tsar himself: to ‘‘let him return quietly to Tsarkoye 
Selo,’’ and ‘‘the Revolutionists promised that this should 
be done.’’ The authorities must have known that the 
Revolutionists were in the procession, and cannot have 
known that they had promised not to touch the Tsar. 
Possibly, had they known, they would not have thought 
the security a good one. But whatever opinion one may 
entertain of Father Gapon, his book throws a really 
interesting light on the condition of the Russian Church 
and the lite of the people, and more particularly on the 
extent to which popular movements are instigated and 
manipulated by the Secret Police. 


According to current conceptions, the life of our globe 
has been gradually developed by a process of evolution, 
and the adoption of this view leads very naturally to the 
question whether there is continuity also between the 
inorganic and the organic, whether dead matter can pro- 
duce, or ever has produced, living matter. Dr. Bastian 
is an ardent and veteran advocate of the view that living 
matter is constantly being produced de novo, and his 
present volume, ‘‘ The Nature and Origin of Living 
Matter’’ (Fisher Unwin), is a rehearsal of the argu- 
ments and experimental evidence available. The argu- 
ments are based chiefly on the supposed analogous 
behaviour of crystalline matter and on the general con- 
tinuity of Nature. The value of the experimental evidence 
is doubtful, for it has failed to convince such eminent 
scientists as Pasteur, lyndall, and Huxley. Further, as 
Lister has said, ‘‘the doctrine of spontaneous genera- 
tion has been chased successively to lower and lower 
stations in the world of organised beings as our means 
of investigation have been improved. It is interesting to 
note that Dr. Bastian is sceptical as to the real nature 
of the ‘‘radiobes’’ recently described by Burks; he 
considers that so far no adequate evidence has been 
adduced showing that these ‘‘ radiobes”’ are really living 
things. Dr. Bastian’s arguments come very closely into 
touch with one phase of modern scientific work, and that 
is when he expounds the view that bacteria may be 
produced de novo. For the bacteriological work of the 
present day is based on the assumption that contagious 
diseases are propagated only by the transmission of 
already existing germs. When, however, Dr. Bastian 
speaks of bacteria being produced de novo, he refers 
chiefly to the possibility of pathogenic organisms being 
developed from common, harmless micro-organisms 
through the modifying influence of unhealthy con- 
ditions. Future investigation only can show whether 
this view is correct. 
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THE KING’S PICTURES. 

Wits the approval of hit ajesty, @md under the 

direction of the Lord @hamberlain, Mr. Lionel 
Cust, Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of Art, 
has edited, and Mr. Heinemann publishes, a record of 
the royal collection in the form of two large portfolios. 
Needless to say, both the editor and the publisher have 
had just such experience as goes to the making of an 
admirable work. ‘The first portfolio—that of which we 
now write—deals with some hundred pictures housed at 
Buckingham Palace; the second portfolio—to be ready 
in May—will treat of some eighty at Windsor Castle. 
It will be seen that Mr. Cust has made a selection 
rather than a collection of royal pictures ; for Hampton 
Court and other regal galleries have been ignored in his 
survey. Such noble pictures as the Hampton Court 
lintorettos are therefore wanting. 

Extremely interesting is the historical aspect of this 
book, considering that it is a review not only of the his- 
tory of England’s taste in the arts, but of the tastes and 
therefore the character of England’s Kings. Libraries 
and picture galleries have ever been the attributes of 
nobility ; it is just, then, that the Royal Collection of 
Paintings should be foremost in the la d, and that the 
first gentleman in England should count among his 
possessions many splendid canvases. It is proper, 
too, in these days of public connoisseurship in the Old 
Masters, that the Royal Collection should have its book. 
Henry VIII. was the founder of the collection that is 
extant to-day—that is to say, pictures possessed by 
him, and mentioned in an inventory in 1542, are the 
earliest contributions. In art annals, Henry VIII. stands 
for Holbein. Later, it was the queenly hand of Caroline, 
wife of George II., that opened a forgotten drawer in 
Kensington Palace to discover the series of incompar- 
able Holbein drawings now in the Library at Windsor. 

The first regal collector of really accomplished taste 
was Charles the First’s brother, whose pictures, on his 
death, passed into the hands of the monarch whom 
Van Dyck has made a ruler for ever. And Charles I. 
would have been eminent among all Europe’s collectors, 
even if he had not been able to brand his possessions 
with royal monogram and crown. When he was still 
Prince of Wales he had done extremely well in the 
gathering together of masterpieces: it was in 1625 that 
Rubens, in a letter to Valavez, wrote, ‘* Monsieur le 
Prince de Galles est le prince le plus amateur de la 
*? His collection was indeed 
had it not been dispersed 
Edward VII. would to-day 

unrivalled in Europe. 
sixteenth century, and 
reminds us again to 
Itaiy’s art in 
extraordin- 


peinture qui soit au monde. 
a marvellous one and 
by the Commonwealth, 
have in his keeping galleries 
In Italian pictures of the 
especially in Titian (which 
grumble at the poor display made by 
the present book his galleries were 
arily rich, so rich indeed that some of the Louvre’s 
chief treasures from the Venetian’s brush were 
England after his trial and execution. Mr. Cust believes 
that it was necessity, not a lamentable economy, that 
drove the Commonwealth to sell Charles’s pictures. All 
the collecting world had representatives at the Christie’s 
of Cromwell’s time to bid tor the dead King’s treasures, 
which were to help pay the dead King’s debts. And 
here Velasquez may be somehow linked in history with 
Whitehall ; for doubtless the Spanish artist advised the 
Spanish King to buy the supposed Raphael and Titians 
which are still upon the walls of the Prado. Charles 
has been accredited with a very sound judgment 
and keen eye, and certainly he made purchases of 
almost bewilderingly good sense. He it was who 
brought to England the incomparable set of Mantegna 
cartoons, illustrating the triumph of Julius Caesar, now at 
Hampton Court. If his admiration for Raphael was 
rather rash when it caused him to give away the famous 
book of Holbein drawings of personages of Henry the 
Eighth’s Court in exchange for the ‘‘St. George ’’ now 
in the Hermitage, we must remember that we owe to him 
England’s holding of the ‘‘Cartoons’’ now at South 
Kensington, that the Louvre owes to his collection 
splendid Titians, our National Gallery some of its finest 
canvases, and England the credit of having prospered 
art in the persons of two painters who received what 
was then the dignity of knighthood. 

Charles II. had a baser taste in painting than 
Charles I., though he did something to re-collect his 
father’s pictures. But not till the reign of George IV. 
were many important additions made to the Royal 
Collection. That Sovereign did an extraordinary deal 
of buying as Prince Regent, and, inspired by the taste 
of the time, and the advice of the most knowing, 
formed a finely representative collection of works of 
the Dutch School at Carlton House. Now that 
#9000 is paid for a Hobbema, the Prince is shown 
to have been a prudent buyer. His most royal pur- 
chases were the splendid examples of Rembrandt now 
at Buckingham Palace; the ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady with 

jaa particularly creditable possession, for 


} 
lost to 


a Fan is a 
its breadth of treatment can hardly have satisfied the 
lovers of the careful Dutchmen who painted your tavern 
brawl and your tavern pots and pewter with minute care. 
Kingly taste has always been in order, and if it has 
not moulded public taste, it has conciliated and adopted 
it. Charles the First’s enthusiasm for Venetian art was 
not original; but it was a fine regal enthusiasm, and 
has not been matched by succeeding Sovereigns. <A 
curious diversion in the consistent tendencies of royal 
taste in pictures is made by the Prince Consort’s interest 
in the early schools. To his purse the royal collection 
owes its possessions of early Italian schools, which 
were dispersed by the powdered eighteenth century and 
ignored by the majority until late in the nineteenth. 
It is strange that a period of royal patronage for 
Landseer, Von Angeli, and Winterhalter, a period which 
filled English galleries with canvases which have long 
outstayed their welcome on ever-precious wall-space, 
should have purchased a “‘ Crucifixion ’’ of the Viennese 
School, a ‘‘ Virgin and Child Enthroned’’ by Gentile da 
Fabriano, and a “‘ Judgment of Simon Magus’’by Benozzo 
Gozzoli—a picture now hanging in the private apart- 
ine cs of Queen Alexandra. WILFRID MEYNELL, 
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. ‘“ Py : In no sphere of life is the fascination of 
i 4 the mouth such an important factor as 
/ AS among the ornaments of the operatic and 
i. 4A dramatic stage. It is with them a first 
i = consideration. A healthy mouth and 
’ radiant teeth form one of their indispens- 
we 7 . , 
t ‘ able attractions. No people, therefore, are 
' pry as. Coecilie Loftus j better able to express an opinion upon 
' tbs ae ; Evie Greene / } what constitutes an effective dental pre- 
dios paration than these celebrities, and when 
they are 
° e fe 
unanimous in testifying to the 
Se FRM », . 
lo FARSI , supreme efficacy of Odol 
r ia 4s a) a 
. ¥j Y -e > it may be regarded as the most convincing 
é- : * rides rit ral it 1s possible to 
“ ‘ s evidence of its value i Ss > 
7 Lett n : . 
teabetle’ JBy ae adduce. Such proof is irrefutable. 
| The question will be asked, what is it 
Pi . that makes Odol so much superior to any 
| “ a other dentifrice 7 The answer is: That 
# Odol is a thoroughly scientific preparation 
i that effectually cleanses and deodorises the 
ti . 
a mouth and teeth. It possesses an anti 
, mi septic action which keeps them free from 
j =A bacterial organisms and other injurious 
i yA re ottans Se influences. 
I t Terry Ge Kitty Mason The photographs of stage divinities here 
reproduced represent but a small number of 
tijig those who have expressed their enthusiastic 
‘as ] approval of Odol. Every testimonial has 
x been sent in unsolicited, and in no case has 
y any payment been made in respect of them. 
; 
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Everyone who daily cleanses the mouth and teeth 


with Odol will soon discover from a general sense 





of freshness and stimulated energy how beneficial is 


the purification of the mouth with this preparation. 
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LADIES’ PAGES. 


Her Majesty’s appointment as one of her new Maids- 
of-Honour of the daughter of Colonel the Hon. Lewis 
Dawnay, M.P., is yet another added to many previous 
instances of the favour and affection shown by the 
present Queen towards those who were devoted and 
faithful servants of Queen Victoria. Miss Dawnay’s 
grandfather was the late General the Hon. Charles 
Grey, who was at one time Private Secretary to the 
Prince Consort, and was honoured after the death of 
the Prince with the same appointment to the widowed 
Queen Victoria. Lady Victoria Dawnay, the mother of 
t new Maid-of-Honour, is one of the late Queen’s 
odchildren and namesakes. Ihe whole family of 
reneral Grey have been recipients of the royal kindness 
itv has arisen. It is a son of the late 

‘retary who is now Earl Grey, and 

g as Governor-General in 

his brother-in-law—for 

reneral Grev’s voungest 

exalted office in India, 

a Maid-of-Honour: 

neral Grey’s daughters, the 


* some time past one 


tn 


fF a Maid-of- 


ial distincti 


- is much coveted, 
bevond that which 
it] i be called 

riable fact, 

» gracious 

f £300 a vear 
nsideration, 

. nsiderable. 

ion, though 

ng. There 

hed not long 

cripts Commission, from 
» efforts made by one 
et a rich grant of 

ix vears’ service to the 

Lady Russell, was a 
and she 
mother 
beth with 


should 


a New Year’s 
and: has spent 
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altogether in gifts to her Majesty ‘‘above £500 in 
eighteen weeks,’’ all in the hope, as she candidly states, 
‘*to have Dunnington lease.’’ Certainly, in many respects 
the present day is in advance of the old times, when greed 
and venality were rampant. By-the-way, one wonders 
what was ‘the Queen of Scots’ wedding garment’”’ 
that had apparently passed into a proverb for splendour 
in her own day. It was probably the twelve yards’ long 
white velvet and silver dress worn by the ill-fated girl at 
her first wedding to King Francis ; for at her marriage 
with Darnley, Queen Mary still wore the widow’s weeds 
that she had donned for the dead King: ‘‘a great black 
mourning gown, with a great wide mourning hood ’’— 
truly a melancholy wedding garment for an unlucky 
ceremony! Afterwards, for the dinner and the dance, 
‘she put on her wedding robes,’’ but there remains no 
record of what it was that she wore for those festivities. 


The youthful German Crown Princess is not only 
credited with disdaining the bearing-rein for her own 
horses, but also with having converted the Kaiser and 
induced him to order its discontinuance in his own stable 
appointments The Crown Princess is an excellent 
‘whip,’’ though the term is a misnomer, a mere /acon de 
parler, in her case, for she prides herself upon the fact 
that she never uses a whip. Her horses know and heed 
her voice, and put forth their utmost powers to please 
her without the lash. This merciful disposition towards 
the animals under her authority is a good augury for the 
people whose fate the young Princess may one day be 
able to affect. Yet it is asad reflection how little may 
be the effect of Queenly excellence. The Tsaritsa is of 
a rarely generous and tender-hearted character, and yet 
how dreadful is the state of her husband’s country! 
Even more tragic is an illustration that I find in my 
note-book, taken from the Memoirs of the Margravine 
of Anspach. She says that Queen Marie Antoinette, 
‘in the dreadful winter,- gave proofs of her goodness 
and beneficence. She presented five hundred louis 
from her own purse to be distributed to the poor. In 
giving this to the lieutenant of police, her Majesty said 

to him, ‘Hasten to dispose of this sum to 
help the unhappy; never did I part with 
money in a way so gratifying to my feelings.’ 
At this period,’’ adds the Margravine, ‘‘the 
Queen was honoured with the good opinion 
of the people, who did justice to her 
humanity. They raised a pyramid of snow 
to her honour at the extremity of the 
street of St. Honoré, with these lines 
inscribed upon it 


‘Reine, dont la bonté surpasse les appas, 

Prés du Roi bientaisant occupe Ici la place ; 

Si ce monument fréle est de neige et de glace, 
FANCY BALL DRESS. Nos cceurs pour toi ne sont pas froids,’ ”’ 


" might be the title of this rose-trimmed chiffon This testimony ‘ht to prevent the repeti- 


ous 
m used as head-dress, aud a band of button tion of the absurd statement which 1S 
roses footing the skirt, often made that Queen Marie Antoinette 
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64-page Catalogue, 
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" The Great Avnnual 
Opportunity,” 


illustrating and describing thousands of bargains in tasteful, 

well-made Furniture (antique and modern), Carpets, Curtains, 
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Clearance Reductions. 


In thousands of homes that are distinguished for the 


PETER ROBINSON'S, || 222202" 
3 Hampton & Sons’ great January Sale has long been recognised 


as the most valuable opportunity afforded by the London 


Sale Season, and to every woman who desires to avail 
OXFORD ST. & REGENT ST. herself nee year’s most extraordinary bargains in high-class 


Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, &c., 





Commencing 
Monday, January 1, 


the pages of this remarKable Catalogue 
will assuredly be of compelling interest. 


1906. The Sale begins on the Ist and ends on the 27th January, and those who 
wish for a copy of the book should 





Write to-day for Hamptons’ Catalogue G.A. 170, 
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a“ the number of applications increases by thousands, 
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A HOUSEHOLD WORD. 


VIM 


Just three letters, but many virtues for Cleanliness and Home Cleaning. 


Try it on Brassware, Glassware, Hardware, Cutlery, Crockery, Woodwork 
and Paintwork. 


TEST IT TO-DAY, 
USE IT ALWAY. 


DON’T APPLY THE VIM DRY. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The name LEVER on VIM is a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 





THE 


said with imbecile ignorance—‘‘ If the people have no 
bread, why do they not eat cake ?”’ 


Speaking of possible ignorance reminds me of another 
anecdote in the same Margravine’s memoirs. It treats 
of a nobleman of the French Court. He was looking at 
some copies in miniature that were hanging in the 
Margravine’s apartments of the figures typifying the 
Seven Cardinal Virtues drawn by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
for the famous stained-glass window in the chapel of 
New College, Oxford ; and he inquired whom the figures 
represented. ‘‘ Les Vertus Cardinales,’’ responded the 
Margravine, adding that they were ‘‘ copies in little from 
the great pictures painted bv the Chevalier Reynolds.”’ 
After looking at them some time longer the nobleman 
inquired—‘‘ Are they Cardinals of Rome or English 
Bishops, for they have very pretty faces ?”’ Chis 
delightful tale is followed by another of a village in 
Pomerania which was officially reported to Frederick the 
Great to be peopled exclusively by nobility. There were 
fiftv-nine persons in it, all belonging to noble houses ; 
the only inhabitants who did not claim noble blood were 
the town crier and the cow-keeper; but even they were 
married to noble wives ! 

At the beginning of the year the great drapery estab- 
lishments take stock, and are naturally desirous of clear- 

off as much of their goods as possible before that 
nterprise is undertaken. Hence the Winter Sale; and 
s regards the goods offered at such huge establishments 

essrs. Peter Robinson’s it is worth while for sub- 
reductions to be offered in order to make room 
he new spring stock that will shortly be coming in to 
he shelves and re-deck the pegs and the stands in 
mantle and costume departments. At the Regent 
Street Peter Robinson’s house, black is a speciality, and 
woman who wants a black frock should go as 
rly as possible on Jan. 1 to pick up a rare bargain 
line. The supply of black skirts is remarkable. 
a crépe-de-Chine skirt (this model 
white also), lined throughout with 
handsomely trimmed with ruchings, 
including material for the 
skirt in black voile 
is actually to be obtained for 
line-and sixpence; while a corduroy 
kirt at twenty-five and sixpence, 
ais kirt in black cloth or fancy 
n and sixpence are perfectly 
few silk petticoats at half-a- 


guineas, 
A really smart 
th silk 


; 


2 will not remain long on the counter. 
things in the tea-gown and undercloth- 
departments, the millinery ind the 
; i ully substantial y 1cduced. 
other establishment, facing imo Oxford 
] also begins on the Ist of 
are to be found not only all 

>, but also every sort of drapery 

f article for the furnishing 


es, are all ¢ 





and banded with swansdown, and trimmed with holly and robins, makes 


Snow Matden,”’ wtth her tulle or 
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A FANCY DANCE FROCK. 


mousseline-de-sote dress 


in effective appearance. 





Recked 


of the household: linen, blankets, counterpanes, even 
carpets. Silver and fancy goods are also to be found, 
and the smaller trifles left from the Christmas bazaar 
are marked down to wonderfully low prices. There 
are French tea and breakfast jackets at 15s. gd., 
tea-gowns at a guinea, and cosy dressing - gowns 
at small prices. The shaped and unmade robes are 
a strong ‘‘line,’’ eolienne and cloth alike beginning 
at about a guinea; and in the mantle department, 
which is here excellent, may be found box-cloth 
capes from a guinea upwards, theatre-coats for less 
than two guineas, and an exceptional supply of large 
coats in silk and velvet for elderly ladies at much 
reduced prices. 


Beads are having a renewed run in Fashion’s favour. 
They are worn with more discretion than was often dis- 
played in the course of the vogue of a similar whim a few 
years ago. Long chains are not now used, but merely 
necklaces, just enough to fall prettily on the bosom. 
Coral, which is tolerably expensive, is first favourite ; 
the new coral necklace is of round beads carefully 
graduated. The handsome Japanese coral is a novelty ; 
it is susceptible of a high polish, but is not pink, 
coming in a white, scarcely tinted with a faint pink 
shade. Ordinary coloured glass beads when used must 
be chosen to match the colour of the gown, or to har- 
monise correctly therewith ; and the appearance of such 
a necklet is improved by a cut crystal being strung 
between each of the coloured beads. Gold beads, 
graduated in size, the largest of course in front, are 
most pretty on fur, and as these beads are hollow, the 
cost of such a necklet is not high—four or five 
pounds procures a very nice one. Glass beads ought 
to be worn confessedly as a fantasy; a thing need 
not be costly to be decorative and _ intrinsically 
beautiful. But to secure this approval, the beads must 
harmonise with the colour of the gown, ‘so that it is 
best to have a string for each gown, or rather a string 
each for just the one or two frocks in the wardrobe 
that seem to be suitable for such a half-barbaric and 
admittedly cheap finishing touch. 


Beads are also seen made up in the guise of tiny nets 
for the hair, set upon gold threads. The varieties of 
pretty parures for the head are endless. For example, 
when the hair is dressed in the neck a wreath of flowers, 
set close together as a band, narrow and low, passes 
across the top of the head, and another similar line of 
blossoms is carried over the top of the knot of the tresses, 
the two lines ending in one place in the form of a clustet 
of the flowers just above and behind the ears. Violets 
are, perhaps, the best for making this double wreath. 
They are likewise desirable in the form of clusters placed 
at the side of the coils of hair when dressed high. 
It is fashionable to mix the large-sized but pale-coloured 
Parma violet with the small and deeper-tinted English 
variety, the former in the middle of the bunch, and the 
darker little blossoms all round. FILOMENA. 
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in Strong / 
Silver Case, 
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“The Light Touch of a Gentle Lady” 


will drive an “ Argyll’ car. 
“just there ;”’ 


The “Argyll” cars will ‘“go-anywhere-and-do-anything, ” and they 


Everything is simplicity, everything is 
the driver has only to look ahead. 


excel in reliability and beauty of design. 


Send for New Art Catalogue ‘'B,”’ which tells intending purchasers all they require to know. 
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Prince George 
of Grecce. 


Halepa, 
Nov. 10, 1906. 
Dear Sirs, 

Please send on address H.R.H, Prince 
George of Greece, High Commissioner for 
Crete, 6 tins of Craven Mixture. 

Yours truly, 
C. LEMFESSIS, R.H1.N., 
A.D.C. to H RM. 
Vo Carreras, London, 


{—1, Craven was invented by the third 
Earl of that name. It has been the 
favourite Mixture for 40 years, 

and is now smoked throughout 

the world. It is the highest 

example of perfection in blend- 

ing. To-day its success lies in 

the fact that for Quality and 

delicate Aroma it has no equal. 

CARRERAS, Ltd., London. 
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The Splendid 
Oualities 


of Lemco--the strength it gives to 
the weak and ailing, the rich flavour 
and nourishment it adds to dishes, 
and its brilliancy in solution—are 
due to the choice material from which 


it is prepared, 


The Liebig Company’s main busi- 
ness is the manufacture of beef 
extract; it is not a bye-product with 
them; all the best cuts of beef are 


concentrated in 


EMC 


The original and only genuine 
Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef. 














“AN EXCELLENT FOOD, 


admirably adapted to the Wants of Infants and Young Persons.”’ 
Sim CHARLES A. CAMERON, C.B.. M.D., 


Ex-President of the Koyal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 


Neaves Food 


BROUGHT UP ON NEAVE’S FOOD 


“A PERFECT FOOD for Infants.” 22::0)/.ic.> 


WARRANT-HOLDERS TO 


H.I.M. The EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 


GOLD MEDAL WOMAN’S EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1900. 
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Made in various qualities and Pe sere Shade Cards on application. 





For Ladies and Children. For Men. 


Light Weight. With Spats, 7/6 per With Spats, from 10/6 to 12/- per pair. 
pair. (Detachable 1/- extra.) Without § Detachable, 1/- extra. (If detachable 


Spats, 5/- per pair. required, send size of boot). 
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Patentees and Sole Manufacturers : 


FOX BROS. & CO., LTD. (Dept. BB), WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


Agents rie Cele States: BALE & MANLEY, Wool Exchange Building, New York, U.S.A. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. some. of them had _ been perry to severe H1.M.S. Albemarle, bas "eon appointed resident tutor 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was =———. persecution and _ torture. Gordon said, ‘I and librarian. 4% 
laid aside by a chill during the : 3 would give my life for these poor people The new Dean of Carlisle, Dr. Charles J. Ridgeway, 
week before Christmas, but y ~ ; ~ of the Soudan. has been installed at Carlisle Cathedral by Bishop Diggle. 
was able to go to Canter- Lo of al —— Two interesting appointments have He will shortly take up his residence.in the city. V. 
bury for last Thursday’s , — eS : ny been made at St. John’s Hall, High- 
ordination. : ae St bury. Mr. H. G Harding, of the Messrs. Letts, whose name spells ‘‘ Diaries,’’ con- 
The S.P.G. is still Y > University of Constantinople, tinue this year their admirable system of issuing with 
housed in Delahay their handy _ pocket - books 
Street, Westminster, * — 4 insurance policies for £1000 
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It is hoped that the ‘a ; : “eg ee i keeper,’” ‘‘ The Ladies’ Year- 
S.P.G. will shortly % : es ; ee hone : . Book,’’ ‘“« The Family Cyclo- 
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four clergy to Japan, 3 ae? : Ben tt es Health Diary,”’ by Mr. Eustace 
where the field for Y : i S ~ ; : Sor : ge Miles, a pocket - guide to 
Christian work is now ‘ tk 1g Sie RE Saat hygiene. 
so promising. ; ~ , H é re aes ei oo The interior decorations of 
The Guardian 29 ; . , the new Aldwych Theatre are 
reports’66  amusins ae ' \ ; by Messrs. Waring and Gillow, 
speech of the Bishop : “ete ; Limited, and mark something 
of Norwich. who said at a : na : ; Bia — Pas ‘ ; of a new departure. The aim 
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probably the first Bishop of = gS: a 2S. aes : % se away from the florid and often 
at diocese who did not keep : WS Be wm es = es garish ornament of the French 
‘atriage ora horse. He had ‘ ‘ : Jog a etive i styles, and to produce an 
to go about in a very humble ; 4 an we a; oS ee ; eee tae ensemble characterised by a 
way, and he was reminded ot = Lact , “iit alles “i , ; af combination of dignity, perfect 
aespri (t related to him ; ~_ : - t , ~ pps : es taste, and repose. In order to 
hop Stubbs. The lines ; PE, _ , i i bes ee tae <*, give effect to this aim, the 
S foil sia eS meee eatly Georgian style has been 
Pie ’ p= SE : : a - se adopted — Georgian, that is, 
a eeleng one ib yess = z eats ——_ before it degenerated into an 
aes a i a = = zone aoe : : over-elaborate display of orna- 
And when their lordshivs dropped ; : <> : as ment. Messrs. Waring and 
eee : ; : =~. - 2s ‘ ; Gillow appear to have solved 
: the problem how to invest a 
theatre with a delicate and 
dainty charm without the usual 
accompaniment of frigidity. 














~ ——— The new automatic starter 
~ i for Mors cars is extraordin- 
— arily simple and_ absolutely 
Phat. Cale Gnd TaN. reliable. The other day in 











ird Sunday 

Bish ‘Pp f E t. THe Recorp GuNNERY- SHIP OF THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET, 2. THe Recorp Gunnery-SHi? OF THE CHANNEL FLEET: Paris a lady saw one used, 

= appeale d H.M.S. “ Burwark”: WASHING OUT THE 12-IN. GUNS. H.M.S. ‘*‘ Exmouth.” and immediately got into the 

ialf of the The ‘“‘Exmouth’s” crew made 74°64 points per man among fourteen competing ships. The ‘“‘ Bulwark’s”’ crew made 68°52 points car and started it without 

a Bishop per man among twelve ships. The “Exmouth” ts third of the whole Navy, and the “‘ Bulwark” fifth. any effort. It may be added 

* of ‘Riwtee m in memory oft that the car was one. of 

e Gordon. The native population of the Nile has been recognised by the Senate of the University high horse - power, which it would have been im- 
valley, , was worth helping. There were a few of London as Lecturer in Arabic at St. John’s possible for the lady to set in motion without the aid 
native Christians about the sources of the Nile, and Hall. The Rev. G. W_ Briggs, M.A, Chaplain of of the automatic starter. 
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“The only way’ 


to entire satisfaction in the conduct of your correspondence, 
whether private or commercial, is the companionship of a 





An enjoyable pipe can be obtained by 
taking a strip or two of this tobacco and 
rolling it as shown above. A pipe loaded 
4 is in this way is delightfully cool and re- 

“Right Hand Man” feces freshing. It burns evenly to the last ash. 


and your writing will become 
a pleasure. The “SWAN” is 
well named for its rapid easy move- 
ment, and there is no other Fountain Pen 
** quite as good.” Made in Three Sizes. 


Prices from 10/6 to £20, post free. pte rtrd GALLAHER, ijd, “2 sesew 
Send for Wlustrated Catalogue. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
72 and 80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Branches : 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent 
Street, W.; 3, Exchange Street, Manchester ; 
and at New York and Paris. 
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SOZODONT: 


POWDER 


antiseptic 


Ask your 


Is of benefit as a deodoriser, 


cleansing agent and preservative. 
dentist. 
Post Paid, 1/- 
ALL & RucksgL, 46, HoLtporn Viavuct, Lonpon, E.C. 





ELLIMAN’S ELIMINATES PAIN! 


Eliminating trials reduce the number of really 
safe and useful massage lubricants to one, 


ELLIMAN'S. 


For the relief of Aches and Pains, as Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sprains, Bruises, Sore Throat from Cold, Cold 
at the Chest, Chronic Bronchitis, Neuralgia from Cold, 
Chilblains before broken, Cramp, Stiffness, Soreness of the 
Limbs after Cycling, Football, Rowing, Golf, &c., 


MASSAGE with 
ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION is 
known to give best results. TO MASSAGE IN 
AN EFFICIENT WAY can easily be learned by 

obtaining a copy of the 


ELLIMAN R.E.P. BOOK 


(RUBBING EASES PAIN HANDBOOK). 
256 payes, illustrated, cloth board covers. 

** Full of those items of First Aid Knowledge, both surgical 

and medical, which are indispensable to the Household.” 

—LONDON DAILY EXPRESS. 

Three ways of obtaining the Elliman R.E.P. Book : 
1. Order of Elliman, Sons, & Co., 1s. post free to all parts of 
the world (Foreign stamps accepted) ; 2. Upon terms to be found 


upon a label affixed to cartons containing 1g. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 


ELLIMAN’S 


Universal Embrocation ; 3. Order of your Chemist, 1g, net. 


ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., SLOUGH ENG 


ROWLAND 5 


MACASSAR OIL 


FOR™ HAIR 


Is the one preparation which no one who wishes to 


PRESERVE ™: HAIR 


to old age should be without. For Ladies and 
Children it is invaluable. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 
10s. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, and ROwLanp’s, 
67, Hatton Garden, London. 
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IN TUBES, 


LLOYD?’ S is.64. 38. eaen. 
mu owtinas FUXESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING. 


WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH, 


The Label of the ORIGINAL and 
GENUINE Euxesis is printed with hy 7s, 
ON DON 

& 
SONS 


Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow \ 
Ground, and bears this TRADE 
MARK— 

R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., the Proprietors, 

bought the business, with the receipt, trade mark, 

oodwill, from the Executrix of the late A. S. Lloyd. 

rn he genuine is now manufactured ONLY at their Factory. 

From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c 

Wholesale only: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., 
Berners Street, W., and City Road, E.C. 


| send you a book which explains the possibilities of the invention, and also evidence of the results it has achieved. 
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Prism Field Glasses 


| (AITCHISON’S PATENT). 
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TO 
LADIES: _ All the most beautiful women use 
Mme ADELINA PATTI says : « Have found it very good indeed» 
For restoring and beautifying the complexion it is unequalled. 
Chaps, Redness, Roughness, disappear, as if by magico. 
Use also the SAVON and POUDRE SIMON. 
Of all Chemists, Hairdressers, Perfumers and Stores. 
. SIMON, 59, Faubs St-Martin, Paris 10. —— MERTENS, 64, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., LONDON ip 
1 2 dnd th dh te dadadatedntndatndataduiatairiadbababadadianidmttrittititiiy | 
THE EVANS VACUUM CAP is simply a mechanical 
means of obtaining a free and normal circulation of blood 
in the scalp, and the blood contains the only properties 


£ R 
oo Price : 4/3, 2/6 and 4/- per Pot. 4/3 per Tube. 
> 
Guarantee Backed by the Bank. 
that can maintain life in the hair and induce it to grow. 


If the Evans Vacuum Cap gives the scalp a healthy 
glow and produces a pleasant, tingling sensation, then the 
normal condition of the scalp can be restored, and a three or 
PN four minutes’ use of the Cap each day thereafter will, within 
eX ; a reasonable time, develop a natural and permanent growth 
_ eet ofhair. It; however, the scalp remains white and lifeless 
after the Cap is removed, then the case would be a hopeless one, regardless of all the infallible hair-restorers advertised. 
The Vacuum Method is what might be described as a vigorous massage without the rubbing, and there are no drugs | 
rhe Cap is furnished on trial and under guarantee issued by the Jefferson Bank of Saint Louis, 


We have no agents, and no one is authorised to 
Let us 


This 


mi il i " al, 


Number indicates Magnification. 


. £5 O 
510 
6 0 
610 


Monocular (Single Tube) Glasses Half Above Prices. 


=. 





or irritants employed. 
and any bank or banker will testify as to the validity of this guarantee. No. 6 


sell, offer for sale, or receive money for the Evans Vacuum Cap—all orders come through the Jefferson Bank Sent Carriage Paid to 


any place to which Parcel 
Post is in operation on 
receipt of remittance. 


book is sent free on request, and we prepay postage in full. ” 
12 


” 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 928, Fullerton Building, SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A. 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS. LARGE OBJECT GLASSES 
VARIABLE DIAPHRAGMS (Patent). 
The Body is turned from a casting all in one piece, 
so absolute rigidity is secured. 
WHY BUY FOREIGN PRISM BINCCULARS WHEN THE 
“AITCHISON” LONDON-MADE ARE CHEAPEST & BEST. 


NWOTE.—Mr. W. M. Everett, President of the Evans Vacuum Cap Company, ts now in London, at the Cecil 
Hotel, where he will remain until February 15. 

Mr. Everett invites personal calls from all interested in the Evans Vacuum Cap, and will also give attention to 
any correspondence sent to him on the subject. 
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FOR UPWARDS OF 50 YEARS THE 


PREMIER NURSERY LAMP 
OF THE WORLD. 


CLARKE’S 
“PYRAMID” 
NIGHT LIGHTS 


are the only LIGHTS suitable for 
burning in the above. 


LLL 


CLARKE’S PYRAMID & FAIRY LIGHT CO., LTD., 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 


AITCHISON & CO. 


| Opticians to H.M. Government, 


(428, Strand; 47, Fleet Street 
} 281, Oxford St.; 6, Poultry ; 
ang Fenchurch Street; 

14, Newgate Street. 
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Yorkshire Branch :37, BOND STREET, LEEDS. 
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** CRICKLITE’’ LAMPS, with CLARKE’S double 
wick WAX LIGHTS, are now much in favour for 
Lighting Dining Tables, &c. 

Pattern Books sent free on Application. 

137, REGENT STREET, W. 





INVALUABLE IN EVERY HOUSE 
WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
26. 3/G.5/-AND G/-EA 


“pnis is Genuine Cocoa.’’—Tue Lancet. 


THE BEST ON EARTH. 


‘SCHWEITZER'S 





Show Rooms: 
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BLANCHE, NATURELLE & RACHEL. 


MISS EVA MOORE 


says: ‘‘I am using it 
nightly and like it im- 
mensely.’’ 


Wo be oblained of all Hairdressers & Dealers. 
Wuoresace or R.HOVENDEN & SONS LP Lonoon. 

















GUARANIEED ABSOLUTELY PURE COCOA’ ONLY. 


Specially Prepared for Duspeptics. 
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THE 


MUSIC. 
RICHARD STKAUSS—BUSONI. 


The labyrinth surrounding the Palace of Art in which 
Richard Strauss lives and thrives is hard to penetrate, 
but Mr. Alfred Kalisch, like Theseus of old, has over- 
come the difficulties, and in his address to the Concert- 
goers, to which we made brief reference last week, he 
made it clear that he has used his very considerable 
knowledge of musical construction as a thread to guide 
him to his destination. In reviewing the earlier 
operatic works of Richard Strauss, and pointing out 
how their composer has advanced while proceeding 
from one to another, Mr Kalisch was always interest- 
ing, sincere, and well informed. And yet it seemed 
to us that he, like so many of Strauss’s admirers, is 
dazzled by the composer’s extraordinary ability to 
apply to music the mind and method of the mathe- 
matician. Theseus is so startled by the Minotaur—the 
opponents of Strauss might remark—that he forgets his 
sword and sings a hymn of praise. 

Perhaps we have been dazzled by great men ; perhaps 
we cannot but remember that the greatest of all com- 
posers have been abused or neglected in their early days. 
It is certain that we would rather be among those who 
welcome a man of genius too effusively than with those 
who pass him by. In their time, London’s critics have 
rejected Beethoven, Berlioz, Schumann, and Wagner 
and they have only accepted Brahms under protest. 
This myopic vision is not peculiar to London, for we 
know that that highly-distinguished critic, the elder 
M. E. Fétis, took great exception to Wagner and 
Schumann, because they did not happen to write like 
Mozart and Beethoven. And vet the two critics, 
Edouard and his father before him. were men of accepted 
judgment and reasonable taste. Music is ever changing, 
our ears are constantly becoming susceptible to new 
impressions, and he would be a bold man who would 
declare that Strauss is not writing for the ears of 
Nietzsche’s ‘‘ Beyond Man”’ or his immediate prede- 
cessors. Granting this, we may believe that the time 
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will come when the capacity to treat a motif as though 
it were an anagram will be regarded as the supreme 
test of excellence, and the Minotaur born of mathematics 
and music will enjoy his perennial tribute of applause. 
As Mr. Kalisch pointed out, with no little reverence, 
to the Concertgoers, Strauss relies in his operas upon 
very few motifs, but every one he uses must be kaleido- 
scopic, capable—that is to say, of endless variegation. 

This is magnificent, but is it music? or is it the 
application of the German scientific method to musical 
art, and the consequent creation, if not of a Minotaur, of 
a great house upon the sands destined to be swept away 
in a flood of laughter bya generation that will charge 
us with seeking to atone tor the iconoclasm of our fore- 
bears by worshipping false gods wherever we could find 
them? We ask the question in all seriousness, but in 
equal earnestness refrain from answering it, for we have 
yet to hear more of the Strauss operas than was played 
upon the piano with so much skill by Mr. Epstein during 
the lecture, and we have yet to understand much of the 
strange composer’s orchestral music. 

At the Bechstein Hall last week Signor Busoni 
demonstrated to a large and well-pleased audience his 
supreme capacity to deliver Chopin’s message in music. 
While we would not pretend to accept all his readings 
without question, or to reconcile ourselves at once to 
his rzbato, or suggest that the Polish master might 
not enjoy admirable interpretation at the hands of 
pianists whose reading of the music differs very con 
siderably from Busoni’s, it was impossible not to 
recognise that we had an interpretation in which there 
was technical achievement of the highest order, seen 
through readings in which neither the lyric nor the 
emotional aspect of the music had to suffer. One felt 
that Busoni had made a serious study of Chopin’s 
temperament, that all effects he obtained were the ripe 
product of serious consideration, and that there was 
nothing in his attitude towards the misic that the 
interpreter was not prepared to defend. Busoni must 
stand with Pachmann and Lamond as an_ interpreter 
of what is, ee the most subtly wrought music in 








using “* Antexema.” 


the whole of the id, and is known as the scarf or outer 
skin. 
tiny pores, and most of these carry away, 
perspiration, the watery waste of the system, and the others 
secrete the natural oil of the skin, which makes it soft, 
smooth, and elastic. 

No single explanation will cover all varieties of skin 
ailment. Some are due to constitutional causes; there 
may be an excess or a deficiency of oil secreted by the 
oil-glands, of which the pores are the openings, or the 
blood may be impure, the skin may have been attacked 
by microbes or microscopic fungi, or it may have been 
temporarily destroyed or affected in many other ways. 
Whatever the nature of the trouble and however it has 
arisen, ‘‘ Antexema’’ can be absolutely depended upon 
to effect a cure. ‘Antexema’’ cleanses the pores, 
soothes and softens the skin; and pimples, 
roughness, blemishes, chafing, and all 
skin troubles disappear under its magical 
influence. ‘‘ Antexema”’ is an unrivalled 
cure for eczema, psoriasis, and nettlerash ; 
but it is just as useful for burns, bruises, 
blisters, chaps, chilblains, skin-irritation, 
and chafing ; and gentlemen whose skin is 
tender find it the very thing to use after 
shaving. It is not an ointment, but a 
milky liquid which forms an_ invisible 
healing, soothing, non-poisonous, 
tive coating over the tender surface, and 
a new skin is thus able to grow beneath 
it. For every purpose for which cold 
cream and similar preparations are used, 
‘*‘Antexema’’ is far more valuable, 
because not only does it cool and 
soothe, but it heals in a most remarkable way. 

Considering how important it is to keep the skin in 
health and beauty and cure all form of skin illness, we 
thought it desirable to prepare and publish a new 
edition of our handbook on ‘“‘ Skin Troubles,’’ of which 
many hundreds of thousands have been circulated. This 
handbook on ‘‘ Skin Troubles’’ has we are glad to know 
proved wonderfully useful, as it is full of thoroughly 
accurate and exceedingly useful information that cannot 
Skin troubles are so common, the dis- 
is so great, and the disfigurement 
instances so marked, that a 
little book containing the essence of modern scientific 
knowledge in regard to the cause, cure, and pre- 
vention of all forms of skin illness cannot fail to be 
appreciated. That is why you should procure a copy, 
and this you may easily do as one is enclosed with 
bottle of ‘‘ Antexema.”’ 
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the world, and his reading is as intensely individual 
theirs. We could wish that he had®not included the 
B Minor Sonata in his programme, for the sonata form 
lay outside the limits or Chopin’s art, and no playing, 
however fine, can raise the sonatas to the plane of the 
Ballades, the Nocturnes, or the Impromptus. 


The Seaside Convalescent Hospital Seaford (offices, 
430, Strand, W.C.) appeals for a share of the season- 
able gifts of the benevolent. It is the oldest Institution 
of its kind, and has admitted over 30,000 patients to 
its benefits since it was established in 1860. Two 
wards are closed for want of funds. 


An earnest appeal for help is made on behalf of the 
nine.vy-seven suffering and helpless little ones in the 
Alexandra Hospital for Children with Hip - Disease, 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W.C., of which her Majesty 
the Queen is patron. The expenditure is nearly £6000 
yearly, with an income of under £4000. The children, 
who come from all over the country, all suffer from one 
of the most terrible of diseases —in reality, con- 
sumption of the hip-joint. 


In order to ensure delivery to the public of their 
brandy in its original condition, Messrs. Jimenez and 
Lamothe, the well-known brandy-distillers at Malaga 
and Manzanares, have arranged for the importation of 
their brandy into the United Kingdom and Colonies in 
bottles under conditions which assure its entire and 
unquestionable purity, and give with each bottle an 
express guarantee that it is “the unmodified product of 
the distillation of the fermented juice of the grape 
distilled in pot-stills in the same manner as Cognac 
brandies in the past, and that no colouring - matter, 
flavourings, or essences have been employed in_ its 
manufacture. The Lancet, of April 22, 1905, said: 
‘This sample is an excellent brandy, and we have no 
doubt that it is not only a yenuine grape-spirit, but 
one that has been produced in the pot-still.’”’ 





The great virtue of the handbook on ‘‘ Skin Troubles 
is not its size. It is small and light, and will go into the 
pocket, but it contains more genuine and valuable inform- 
ation than many books twenty times its size. The follow- 
ing are the headings of some of the paragraphs :—Care 
of the Skin, What the Skin is, What a Skin Trouble is, 
The Antexema Skin Remedies, Skin Troubles Caused by 
Excessive Oily Secretion, by Deficient Oily Secretion, 
by Excessive Formation of Scarf-skin, by Temporary Loss 
of Scarf-skin, by Unhealthy Scarf-skin, by Acid Perspir- 
ation, by Impure Blood, and Those Caused by Insects and 
Vegetable Moulds. Some of the Skin troubles referred to 
are :—Acne, Babies’ Skin Troubles, Bad Complexions, 
Baldness, Barbers’ Itch, Blackheads, Boils, Blotches, 
Burns and Scalds, Chilblains, Corns and _ Bunions, 

Dandruff; Delicate, 
Sensitive, Irritable, 
Easily Chapped 
Skin; Skin Troubles 
affecting the Ears, 
Eyes, Feet, Hands, 
and Scalp; Eczema 
(chronic and acute), 
Eczema of the 
Erysipelas, Erythe- 
Facial Blem- 
ishes, Flushings 
Freckles, Gouty 
Rheumatic Eczema, 
Hemorrhoids, 


Legs, 
ma, 
or 


In- 
sect Bites, Leg 
Wounds, Lip and 
Chin Troubles, 
Lupus, Nettlerash, 
Psoriasis, Ringworm, Scabies, 
Seborrheea, Shingles, Ulcers, 
General Hints on Diet are given, 
preparations, so that 
‘* infinite 
in every 


‘ ” 


After using “‘ Antexema. 


Pimples, Prickly Heat, 
Scald Head, Scrofula, 
Warts, and Wrinkles. 
and a full list of the ‘‘ Antexema,’’ 
the booklet may well be described as affording 
riches in a little room.’’ This booklet should be 
household, as it is a most convenient little book of refer- 
ence and it shows in clear, plain and simple language 
how to cure all skin troubles and prevent their return. 

’”? is supplied by all Chemists and Drug 
Stores at 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd., or direct, post free, in plain 
wrapper from ‘‘Antexema,’’ 83, Castle Rd , London, N.W., 
for 1s. 3d. and 2s. gd. A copy of the family handbook on 
‘«Skin Trouble’’ is enclosed with every bottle. Please note 
that ‘‘Antexema”’ is offered for every variety of skin trouble, 
however slight and however severe, and it may be applied 
to the most sensitive or delicate skin without the slightest 
fear of injuring it and perfect certainty of benefit. 


‘Antexema 
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OUR OLYMPIA SUCCESS. 


Writing of the NEW SILENT SUNBEAM, 
one of the successes of the Olympia Show, 
The WoRLD says: 

* The 1906 Sunbeam Car makes the mouth 


water, and tt is 
even more remarkable for finish than tts : 
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“THE paper of the future is the paper whose 
I watchword is ‘‘ to-morrow”—not, of course, 
in the Spaniards’ procrastinating sense, but 

in the sense that to-day’s work is done with the 
future full in view. Only thus is the truly ‘ up-to- 
date” spirit to be caught. Lightness, variety, and 
excellence of ‘‘turn-out” are also essential to 


capture the swift-moving, hard-to-please public of 


to-day, and all these qualities are to be found com- 
bined in Zhe Ske/ch, a serious undertaking that owns 
itself the most frivolous of illustrated papers. It 
treats the serious, indeed, more airily than any other 
periodical. Week by week, this paper, neither magazine 
nor journal, but a happy combination of both, is 
welcomed by an ever-increasing circle of readers, 
who find in its pictures and print unfailing enter- 
tainment. Few, if any, weekly publications are so 
many-sided, and in its kaleidoscopic variety it 
touches and brilliantly reflects life at all points. 


THE STAGE. 


From the first Zhe Sketch has been a theatrical 
paper, popular alike with players and playgoers. It 
specialises on the theatre. ‘The chief stage beauties 
lose none of their charms in its piquant pictures, and 
as a historical gallery of our prettiest actresses its 
volumes will go down to posterity. ‘These portraits, 
by-the-way, have helped to make not a few repu- 
tations. ‘There is excellent dramatic criticism, rein- 
forced by illustrations, and the whole course of new 
pieces, scene by scene, is set before the reader at a 
glance. Under the pictures runs a condensed synopsis 
of the story, so that he who buys Zhe Skefch may, 
without leaving his easy-chair, go to several playhouses 





ALL THE WORLD’S OUR STAGE. 


in one night and choose which he will take tickets 
for to-morrow. 
FINE ART. 

But the player’s is not the only art that the paper 
cares for. ‘The painter’s and sculptor’s has also a 
large share in its pages. ‘The principal galleries 
at home and abroad are watched, and any note- 
worthy additions, such as the Rokeby Velasquez, are 
superbly reproduced. Academy pictures, those of 
other exhibitions, and canvases appearing in the 
sale-rooms form the subject of delightful repro- 
ductions, thus bringing the masterpieces of every 
time before those who may not have opportunity 
of studying the originals. Nothing of interest 
escapes the Ske/ch, and next year will see a more 
extended reproduction of the pictures of the moment. 
It is in the reproduction of figure subjects that 
The Sketch excels. 

‘“*ART AND ACTUALITY.”’ 
motto of Zhe Sketch, however, is not only 
The jast quality is some- 
thing entirely the paper’s own. It is not a news- 
paper, it does not aim at being a chronicle of 
events, but it is always a reflection of what is 
happening. Nothing is admitted to its pages at 
haphazard, everything is apropos of something that 
has occurred or is to occur. Thus Zhe Sketch has 
become the most lively of all commentaries on the 
events of the day. 


The 
“Art,” but ‘ Actuality.” 


MUSIC. 

The work of the Musical World is recorded by the 
most acute of critics, who has the deftest and most 
subtle pen among all his fellow craftsmen. He makes 
musical criticism philosophic, yet he always keeps 
that lightness without which no writer may be free of 
The Sketch pages. ‘The musical notes are illustrated 
with portraits of the foremost players and singers. 


SOCIETY. 
The great world and all the lesser worlds about it 
give Lhe Sketch abundant opportunity for picture and 
story. It publishes portraits of hostesses of every 
magnitude; Court and drawing-room are alike laid 
under tribute. Beautiful women and pretty children 
make its pages a delight to look upon, and the best 
work of the artist and the photographer is impressed 
into this most important service, with unequalled 
success. The illustrations, too, are accompanied with 
light and amusing gossip by writers who are no mere 
dressers-up of stale material, but who are of those 
who know. 
WEEK-END PAPERS. 

Welcomed as it is in every country house, The 
Sketch has recently increased its popularity in that 
respect by its fascinating ‘‘ Week-End_ Papers.” 
These with their pleasant comment on natural his- 
tory and sport, are just the easy reading one wants 
for an afternoon in the country. They contain end- 
less hints and suggestions that make for enjoyment 
out-of-doors. Everywhere they betray the sure touch 
of the good sportsman and accomplished naturalist. 


THE COMIC ELEMENT. 

But as the first object of Zhe Skefch is to amuse. so 
it stands supreme in its avowedly comic drawings. 
The older ideal of comic paper has, indeed, given 
way to a newer, and it is such publications as Zhe 
Sketch that are the comic papers of to-day. Zhe Sketch 
secures the services of the foremost comic artists of 
the time, and their names are sufficient guarantee for the 
excellence of their drawings and of their jests. They 
include John Hassall, Frank Reynolds, Dudley Hardy, 
Réné Bull, Frank Chesworth, H. M. Bateman, Lawson 
Wood, G. L. Stampa, Starr Wood, Charles Harrison, 
Henry Rowntree, Charles Crombie, G. M. Payne, 
G. D. Armour, Caton Woodville, S. H. Sime, H. C. 
Sandy, Gunning King, and Charles Pears, all past- 
masters of the side-splitting art. 


THE QUAINT AND CURIOUS. 
To its museum of quaint things Zhe Ske/ch gathers 
curiosities from the four quarters of the globe. Even 
antiquities are treated in a way that robs them of all 
the dryness usually associated with this subject, and 





the paper is never happier 
than when it shows by pic- 
tures from past ages that 
there is nothing new under 
the sun. Correspondents 
everywhere have come to 
recognise that Zhe Sketch 
welcomes such interesting 
material. Fantastic draw- 
ings by lunatics, to take a 
single instance, and fascin- 
ating old prints showing 
that the guillotine and the 
reading - lamp are much 

@ older than we imagine were 
recently added to Miss 
Sketch’s museum. 


THE ANECDOTAL. 
Amid its diversity of letter- 
press Zhe Sketch excels in 
the Anecdotal, and in every 
number it sets before its readers a wonderful col- 
lection of short, racy stories suggested by the men 
and women and the events of the time. The writers 
of this part of the paper have abundant stores of 
material at their command, and one at least wears with 
no ill grace the mantle of G. A. Sala, who had a “ cut- 
ting” about everything imaginable or unimaginable. 


FASHIONS. 
To Womankind Zhe Ske/ch is particularly fascinating. 
Its fashion articles, by a woman thoroughly du monde, 
are always a little in advance of time, and its illus- 
trations of costumes, by one of the first fashion artists, 
the most chic and dainty creations imaginable. All 
that concerns the world of women concerns Miss 
Sketch. 

SPORT. 

While all sports come within the paper’s view, racing 
is particularly strong, and the Turf notes are by no 
less a person than Captain Coe. The Captain’s 
‘Monday Tips” are known as very sure guides to 
knowledge, and those who have tried them advise 
their friends in the tip of another famous Captain— 
‘“When found make a note of.” 


MOTORING. 
Motorists have learned to look to Zhe Sketch for 
the very latest word on everything that concerns 
their auto-hobby. The newest contrivances are 
illustrated as soon as the inventor makes them 
known, and those who would choose a car will find 
that Zhe Sketch’s advice best stands the reliability 
trial. 
CITY. 
are so cunningly ad- 
that he peruses them 


THE 
The hard facts of finance 
ministered to the reader 
like romance, but the story is true as well as 
beautiful. And when he has enjoyed the City 
article pure and simple, he passes on to something 
brighter and more amusing still—the dialogue 
entitled, ‘‘ Finance in a _ First-Class Carriage,” 
where ‘‘ Brokie”’ and his friends discuss the markets, 
and amid their chaff let fall golden hints to those 
wise enough to take them. No financial article has 
greater weight with investors than this. 


THE SHORT STORY. 

The Sketch short stories are famous for their extra- 
ordinary chic. The weekly ‘“‘ Novel in a Nutshell” is 
a masterpiece of condensation and point. Nowhere 
else is the fiction so remarkable—the dernier cri of 
interest, brevity, and brilliancy, and although so 
sparkling Zhe Skeich never oversteps the bounds 
of decorum. 


GENERAL ‘‘TURN-OUT’?: AN IDEA 
IN EVERY PAGE. 

In Zhe Sketch nothing is done at random. Every 
page is arranged with the most careful thought, 
and all the incidental decorations and borders are 
appropriate to the subject. The whole ‘“ make- 
up,’ as the arrangement of the paper is technic- 
ally called, is the proof of this, and the hundreds of 
pictures of every size in each number are handled 
to the utmost advantage. The journal has been 
steadily increasing in sheer bulk of paper, and is 
the best and most attractive sixpennyworth on the 
bookstalls. Its growth during the past year is the 
best assurance that 1906 will see yet further advances 
in this most enterprising periodical. The best 
New Year Resolution is to decide to subscribe to 
The Sketch. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SKETCH.” | 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. | 
INLAND. 
Twelve Months (including Christmas Number), £1 gs. 3d. 
Six Months, 14s. (or including Christmas Number), 15s. 3d. 
Three Months, 7s. (or including Christmas Number), 8s. 3d. 
ABROAD. 
I'welve Months (including Christmas Number), £2. 
Six Months, ros. 6d. (or including Christmas Number), 41 ts. 
Three Months, 9s. od. (or including Christmas Number), 11s. 3d. 
Remittances may be made by Cheques, payable to THE SkrTCH, 
and crossed ‘*The Union of London and Smiths Bank, Limited,’’ and 
by Postal and Money Orders, payable at the East Strand Post Office, 
to THE SKETCH, of 172, Strand, London, W.C. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. and the use of his house and furniture; to the Dorset income for 1905, and we wish earnestly to commend 
The will (dated March 20, 1902), with three codicils, County Hospital and the Weymouth Hospital £100 this appeal to the generous consideration of our readers. 
of Mrs. ExizA Eyre, of King’s Hill, Dursley, each; to his son-in-law, George Edward Woodhouse, rhe secretary, Mr. r. Glenton-Kerr, will be glad to give 
Gloucester, who died on Sept. 24, has been proved by 1000 ; to the children of his deceased daughter, Mrs. the fullest particulars, and cheques (crossed Barclay’s, 
Colonel Edward James Grant and Hugh Ruscombe Alice W oodhouse, £6000; to his sister Jane Chilcott Lombard Street) should be made payable to him and 
Poole, the value” of the property being sworn at Flower £500 ; to his friend, Henry Bartlett, £500 ; to his sent to the hospital, Hackney Road, Bethnal Green. 
£303,327. The testatrix bequeaths £5000 to the — William Chilcott Groves and his wife the income The organisation secretary of the Liverpool Cathe- 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; £2000 each rom £2400 debentures of John Groves and Sons, dral Committee writes to us as follows: ‘It would 
to the Margate Sea-Bathing Infirmary, the Gloucester Limited; and other legacies. The residue of his pro- appear from the description on the photograph you 
Infirmary, Guy's Hospital, and St. George’s Hospital; perty he leaves to his children, and the issue of any published recently that the model it represented is a 
#1000 each to the Bristol Infirmary, the Bristol Hos- mage child, except the issue of his daughter, model of the whole cathedral. ‘This is not the case at 
pital, and the London Hospital; £500 each to the rs. Woodhouse. all. It is a model of a portion only—the Choir and 
Gloucester Children’s Hospital, the West of England The will (dated Sept. 12, 1905) of Mr. THOMAS Transepts—z.e., the portion to be first erected, and the 
Sanatorium, Weston, and the Convalescent Hospital, BLOSSOM OLIVER, of Fir Tree House, Spaldington, portion of which the foundations are now being put in. 
Walton, Clevedon; £20,000 and her freehold property Yorkshire, who died on Sept. 13, was proved on Dec. 6 The Nave and West Front have not been modelled at 
at Harrow and Pinner to Mary Matilda H. Grant; by Mrs. Mary Oliver, the widow, William Oliver, the all. This is obvious on comparing the model with the 
£20,000 each to Frances Eliza Macpherson and Emily brother, John Wilson, and Henry Green, the value of drawings of the cathedral, but the general public cannot 
Harriet Eyre Ponsonby; £15,000 to Emma Barnet; and the estate amounting to £105,951. The testator gives do this, and think that the part shown is the whole.’’ 
other legacies. The King’ s Hill estate and the residue to his wife £2000, all household effects whatsoever, and The Great Eastern Railway Company announce some 
of her property she leaves to her niece, Margaret the income from all his property. Subject thereto, the important improvements in their train service to and 
Poole. whole of his estate is to be divided among his brothers from Felixstowe, one of the most desirable East Coast 
The will (dated March 18, 1899), with a codicil, of and sisters. watering places. It has been arranged that every 
SIR JOHN GROVES, of Rodwell Villa, Rodwell, Wey- Saturday during the winter months a connection with 
mouth, ch: 1irman of Sir John Groves and Sons, Limiced, About this time last year an appeal was made _ for Felixstowe, with through carriages from London, will be 
brewers, who died on Oct. 20, was proved on Nov. 27 by funds to prevent the closing of half of the wards of run off the express train leaving Liverpool Street at 
Herbert John Groves and Ernest Groves, the sons, the North - Eastern Hospital for Children, and the 1.30 p.m., arriving at Felixstowe at 3.48 p.m.; also every 
Richard Caines Watts, and Robert Oakley, the value generous response then received placed the institution Sunday a new train will leave Felixstowe Beach at 
of the estate being £130,234. The testator gives to his in a sound position for the time being. The hospital 7-25 p.m., and Felixstowe Town at 7.33, arriving at 
wife £500, and during her sate 1500 per annum, is now asking for £2500 to make up the required Liverpool Street at 10.3 p.m. 
FOR BABY RASHES, 
ITCHINGS AND CHAFINGS, CUTICURA SOAP AND FOR WHEN 
CUTICURA OINTMENT ARE WORTH THEIR € ly EXPORT ONLY 
WEIGHT IN GOLD. BUYING 
The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Cc 5) 
Ointment have alleviated among the young, 4S 2 
and the comfort they have afforded worn- | Umbrella, 
out and worried parents, have led to their } 
idoption in countless homes as priceless | 
curatives for the skin and blood. Infantile | OR 
nd birth humours, milk-crust, scald-head, | 
eczemas, rashes, and every form of itching, ‘Sunshades 
scaly, pimply skin and scalp humours, with | = | 











loss of hair, of infancy and childhood, are 
speedily, permanently and_ economically | 
red when all other remedies suitable for | 
Idren, and even the best physicians, fail. 


BOULTON PAUL,” 
Winn NORWICH.|. 
CONSERVATORIES 


DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. 






INSIST ON HAVING 


The Distillers Company L™® 
Lowoon Loveurces Clascom, \\ FOW'S “?*nase*” FRAMES 


Look for the Trade Marks 
AGENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD SFOX&G*umite) with (PARAGON =e) 


NO MORE ASTHMA or (AUAUSSS) PARAGON 
i Dranea 
‘Bitters 


Awarded one hundred thousand francs. Gold Cost only a FEW PENCE extra. 
An Unequailed Appetiser & Tonic J 



































alled. Particulars gratis and post free from 
oR. “CLERY, 53, BOULEVARD ST. MARTIN, PARIS 
DEPOT: WILCOK, JOZEAU, AND CO., 
_ 49 Ha » Haymarket London, s. w 











ROBINSON % CLEAVER, iro, BELFAST, 


| REGENT ST. & CHEAPSIDE, LONDON; and LIVERPOOL. 
| 


I 
| | Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
4. Oo Oo DAY WITHOUT i | IRISH Collars. Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 per doz. 
REWI NDI & G || Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11 per doz. 





me Silver Medals. and admitted to be un- 
Fernet Branca of Fratelli Branca ‘Branca 8r » Milaa 

















The latest thing in Clocks. Wonderful piece of mechanism. | Shirts, Fine Qualit 

: b h : Se dulu Long Cloth, wit 
A new principle. Observe, there is no swinging pendulum. J 4fold pure ' Linen 
The pendulum does not swing; it - gey and re = Cle ~~ SAMPLES & PRICE Fronts, 35/6 per 

t ¢ S a ock 1 c 
to the left, then to the right, and so on. The m s LISTS POST FREE. pei SHIRTS. Br _ — bane 
ae N.B.—Old Shirts made good as new with good materials in 
Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14/- the 4-doz. 
‘42/- cao N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Ingutries for 
Samples of these Goods should be sent Direct to Belfast. 








NEW YEAR PRESENTS. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


| Binoculars and Barometers. High Gass } 
= Chocolates Pralines | 


———— tS 
— aan VAG saa Flan an! & 


Le | he | ’ 
ae" a) te Ly i THERMOMETERS, 





MICROSCOPES, 


MAGIC LANTERNS, | ——— conan Haibes Ra pee wc 
’ The late Earl of Beaconsfieid, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and Many a oe’ _pemnens of distinction a testified 
he remarkable efficacy of 


HIMROD’S 








PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS, 
&c. 














GARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
HEATING APPARATUS 


Greenhouse Fittings, Blinds, &c. supplied. 


ASTONISHING Resuts 
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Dr. J. D , of Glasgow, writes: * I gave Dr. Hou mel’s 

Hematogen to an influenza c — valescent wi'b astonishing noiseless — no ticking to fidget you and keep you awake. 

results. Jt more than fulfilled my expectatio en It is guaranteed to go , ae 400 DAYS without re >windi ng. | 5 
It ™ re 





Established over a quarter of a century. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. 
It is used as an inhalation and without any after bad effects. 











] time as z uratel} ar r - ry clock $2 
IN INFLUENZA a 1€ Orname t Hei ght, liz cise ar hale 73 
‘. ‘ al ena tean fi ae dete within the 


ELS 1 ingdom. Orders despatched in due rotation. 


“Ask your Chemist for DR. HOMMEL’S HZMATOGEN 














(Blood former). Beware of imitations. Price 2s. 94 per Our sixty years’ reputation is your safeguard. A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by post. 

bottle.—Write for free Pamphlet to Nicolay and Co. To secure delivery for 44/-, send this advertisement. In Tins, 4s. 3¢ 

6. St. Andrew’s Hill. Lond n. EC British Dép6t—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. Also of 

2 Ss. % FISHER, Ltd., 188, Strand. Illustrated Price Lists free by post to all parts of the World. Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, J. Sanger & Son, 
a eens : W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts & Co., Butler & Crispe, 





38, HOLBORN VIs DUCT, B.C. John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 





3ranches—45, CORNHILL; 122, ReGent StReeET. 
Goerz, Zeiss, and other Prism Glasses stocked. 





“IT IS ABLE TO 


Prepared S POR PR” 
according to a formula Ee L] BR WN j SUF phere LIFE. 
! of the Liverpool iarg-rd macgies. | R. x 
ry or CHLORODYNE. 


INVALUABLE FOR 








IT HAS NO EQUAL COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 
IS THE SAFEST ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, 
AnD A 4 One cup contains more nou 
HINDRED AILMENTS. rishment than 10 cu sof anny 
ordina cocoa, and is abso- 
This old and tried remedy has stood the test of two ‘ lutely ps "jrom ehetnicals, 
generations. Refuse to be put off with a Substitute; the ee 


Original can be had of all Chemists if you let it be seen NOURISHES 
that you are not weak enough to accept an imitation. WARMS, 


Collis Browne is the Name; 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6 the prices, STRENGTHENS 
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CHRISTMAS IN POLAND: THE STORK AS CAROL - SINGER. 


Drawn BY CHARLFS DE JANKOWSKI. 





a “i 2 


* 














A CURIOUS CHRISTMAS CEREMONY IN A POLISH VILLAGE. 


In commemoration of the legend that tells how the buds and beasts of the field came to wrship the Infant Jevus, the young Polish peasants dress up as various creatures, 


such as the stork and the bear, and go round the. houses singing the tradittonal carols. They are paid with gifts of cakes and sausages. The same ceremony wis practised 


also during the Carnival. 


LA 





11 —SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATE 


Mr. AsguitH 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S FIRST GREAT PUBLIC SPEECH: THE ALBERT HALL 


DRAWN BY H. |} 


ee QO p o y * 7 # ae , 7), cm * * * 
ne conclusion hrs Mayesty’s Government has arrtved at, and it ts this: To stop forthwith, so far as tt ts practicable to do tt forthwith, the 
ol 
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AsouitH. Mrs, Asouirn. Lorn Erom. Mr Jouy Burys Lorp Carrincron. Mr. H. Giapsrone. Sir J. Kitson Mr. Bryce. Mr. B Mas. Buxton. 
. j SON. Mr. cE. R. BIiRRELL. RS. 














Mr. Dickinson (CHAIRMAN). Lorp CHANCELLOR. Lapy Crews. Lorp Crews. Lorp ABERDEEN. 


MEETING RECEIVING THE ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING CHINESE LABOUR, 
H. Firre. 


se recruitment and embarkation of coolies in China and their mportation into South Africa, and instructions have been given to that effect.” 
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OSTRICH VERSUS HORSE: A TROTTING ATCH IN 


AMERICA. 
Drawn By H. W. Koexkoek From A PHotocraPH ry Browx Bros 


New York. 
In this curious contest the bird made a plucky race, but was eventually beaten by the horse. 














UNDER THE GUARD OF THE IKON: THE RE Y, OF TERROR ON THE 


ROUMANIAN 
KorKKOEK FROM A SKETCH 


FRONTIER. 

Drawn sy H. W. BY Rook CARNFGIE. 
The innabitants of Russtan Ungheni (there 7s a Roumanian Ungheni) are in great fear of the town’s - being+ devastated by sonie'of the criminal bands who are turning the ‘tevolution to their own 
purposes of depredation, They do not trust the military guards. As the attacks are generally made firsi on the Fews, the Christians place their tkons (sacred pictures) and lamps on thet 
gates and windows as a sign that the houses belong to true believers. 
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THE FIRST TEST OF A TRULY GREAT MAN [IS HIS HUMILITY. —Auscin. 


‘Modest Humility is Beauty’s Crown.’ 


MUMAINITY Pr fF9id LiFe. 


Never to blend our pleasure or our pride aith sorrow of the meanest thing that feels, —Worpsworts. 


To Live in the Hearts we Leave Behind is Not to Die. 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


His life was gentle, and the elements so mia’d tin him, that Nature might stand wp and say to 
all the world, * This was a man.’—SuHakeEsPeare, 





“I have not willingly planted a thorn in any man’s bosom,” he was able to say. He loved manliness, truth, and justice. He despised all 
trickery and selfish greed. . . . “Let us have faith that right makes right.” . . . Come what will, I will keep my faith with friend or foe. 
Benevolence and forgiveness were the basis of his character. His Nature was deeply religious, but belonged to no denomination. Architect of 
his own fortunes, mastering every emergency, fulfilling every duty. As statesman, ruler, and liberator, civilisation will hold his name in 
perpetual honour.— Coun. J. G. Nicoray, Encyclopedia Britannica. 


He committed to memory the following sublime poem, and his love of it has certainly made it IMMORTAL. He often said it was 
one of the finest productions of the English language, and would give a great deal to find out its author. 


OH! WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL BE PROUD ? 


Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be - —_—___— - So the multitude goes, like the flower and 
proud ? , on PUNY te WA wa _ <> Seal the weed 

Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying , Ste pe U2 1 eee EZ ary Me i “Mage Se That wither away to let others succeed ; 
cloud. [ wave. Z9, ze ss WG = ss UN et pe sy So the multitude comes, even those we 

A flash of the lightning, a break of the Be . Se : : MV Mh, ) 23, = Ls behold, 

Man passes from life to his rest in the we | = Semen = _ ee ar L To repeat every tale that has often been 
crave. =3 “es > igh es ae — C Nie : : told. 





The leaves of the oak and the willow shall ; p ae — =x <a Ee ; {7 i. For we are the same our fathers have been: 
fade, ASM cs : : = Hy: a We see the same sights our fathers have 
Be scattered around and together be laid: Z = Rais } t~s = ee : é seen ; 
And the young and the old, the low and p= 1 : 7a me ee We drink the same stream, and we feel 
the high, [die /— a i ’ oo ad Bag ; a the same sun, 
Shall moulder to dust, and together shall iH Sets f pl 2h a * 2 And run the same course that our fathers 
at /7 ¥, have run. 


Thechild that a mother attended and loved, Ae we E 

r a ’ . ° ~ pe yy - ; e " ° ° . 

The mother that infant’s affection who x = GAN ve : ~— The thoughts we are thinking our fathers 
\ = ¥ 4 73 2 


proved, basi - : : ae. ; would think ; 
The husband that mother and infant who SS oa 4 % 3 ¢ L ; ae From the death we are shrinking from 
blessed, rest * on ‘ 3 Wee Ay | a : J they, too, would shrink ; 
Each. all, are away to their dwellings of y < m9 : , , : AON : : To the life we are clinging to they, too, 
; ok TE : would cling : [the wing. 


The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, ’ l : : 
Sut it speeds from the earth like a bird on 


in whose eye, : ' ; Xi Vike : 
Shone beauty and pleasure, her triumy hs 43 rea : ng, . Onova NS ¥ =} They loved, but their story we cannot 
are by; Siti j ; ; ; \== = A y unfold : 
And the memory of those who loved ler Sul wen ‘ ; ess Sa eA = = OS em They scorned, but the heirt of the 
and praised [erased . yes ; ve eo = a Mere” haughty is cold; 
Are alike from the minds of the living Lo AAs 5 | oe ph = They grieved, but no wail from their 
a ee |. , ‘ : y slumbers will come; is dumb. 


The hand of the king that sceptre hath i : : P 
i ] They joyed, but the voice of their gladness 


borne. [ worn, = i f 
The brow of the priest that mitre hath Qe ‘ \ NW Ws i) WH t\ my) They died—ah ! they died; and we things 
The eve of the sage, and the heart of the AI ; EYER Gg oe A GP. that are now, [ brow, 
brave. = i : > - = 1 Who walk on the turf that lies over their 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the S 4 = SQQAy “¢ SSIs ie Who make in their dwellings a transient 
: \N on OR aL abode, pilgrimage road. 


grave. 
Meet the changes they met on_ their 


The peasant whose lot was to sow and to 
reap, SAY . 
‘The herdsman who climb’d with his goats 3 Z * 2S \ s.>" ' Sy) and pain, 
to the steep, [ bread, ; = . = ADS 2 \ BAVL Li Are mingled together in sunshine and rain: 
The beggar who wander’d in search of his 7 SSS Mi Up oie FEARS) No ie And the smile and the tear, the song and 
Have faded away like the grass that we : : S EAM e Mo. 4 Bis Sig the dirge, [ surge. 
tread. @ y = ‘ — ILL A ‘ Still follow each other like surge upon 





Yea, hope and despondence, and pleasure 


The saint who enjoy’d the communion of Byr . a —— Tis the wink of an eye,’tis the draught of 
heaven, [ forgiven, sae ‘ F ‘ = c a breath, . [ness of death, 
The sinner who dared to remain un- a > : . From the blossom of health to the pale- 
The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, From the gilded saloon to the bier and 
Have quietly mingled their bones in the Here hath been dawning Another blue day ; Think, wilt thou let it Slip useless away ? the shroud, [ proud ? 
dust T. CaRLyLe. Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be 





As time rolls his ceaseless course, Christmas after Christmas comes round, and we find our joys and sorrows left behind; 
so we build up the beings that we are. 


What makes a Happy Christmas? Health and the things we love, and those who love us. 
AND SUCH IS HUMAN LIFE—SO GLIDING ON; IT GLIMMERS LIKE A METEOR, AND IS GONE! 


WHAT HIGHER AIM CAN MAN ATTAIN THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAIN ? 
THE JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCREASED WITHOUT SUCH A SIMPLE PRECAUTION AS 


ENO’SsS °‘ERUIT SALT. 


It is Hialth-Giving, Refreshing, and Invigorating, and will be found a Natural, Simple, and Effective Remedy for all Functional Derangements 
of the Liver, Temporary Congestion arising from Alcoholic Beverages, Errors in Diet, Biliousness, Giddiness, Sourness of Stomach, Skin Eruptions, 
Gouty and Rheumatic Poisons, Feverish Cold with High Temperature and Quick Pulse, Influenza, Throat Affections, and Fevers of all kinds. 


There is no doubt that where Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has, in innumerable instances, 
prevented a Serious Illness. Its effect upon any Disordered, Sleepless, or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s 
Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Otherwise you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


PREPARED ONLY BY J.C. ENO, Ltp., “FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., By J.C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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NO GETTING OVER: SNOWED-UP AT THE CHURCH STILE, 


Drawn By Lucien Davis, R.I. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, a 


? WHAT DOES SHE SAY ? LTD. 


“7 pur BS “7 pur r, - a 
chased all chased all 
ty Pew 4 my Fewels (4 ie) 
‘Th eM on * 7) * 
System ¢ a sy xis System Sf % ly ™~ “3 4 
heat ? % $ S _ & > °g 








Monthly 
me Payments, 
at 
gy Catalogue 

: rl Drop and Dianx Kes, ? Mm Pri Fine Pearl and Diamond Cluster 
Fine = I - Pp ae6 iamond = , , 5 4 4 Earrings, £43 the pair 


ae yaa anil s = “THE QUEEN OF 





Merchants, Mer: aan nts, 
Ltd.” 


The Asseciation’s System Monthly Instalments is sy od TV LBL E H "A TERS + 


now extended to Residents in India and the Colonies. 











Fine Diamond Ring, Please write for our New Illustrated A Catalogue, 
£31 10s. 1906 Edition, 6000 Illustrations, post free; also 2. P 
list of Secondhand Jewels, and our Registered a ° ° 
Patterns of Jewelled Miniature Mounts most tx BOTTLED only with its OWN NATURAL GAS, 
suitable for Xmas Presents. i ; 








N NLY Tt THE 
ALI aoe NS AND ONLY A 


APOLLINARIS SPRING, Neuenahr, Germany. 


GRAND PrIx, ST. LouIs, I[904. 


Turquoise oeaer 
and Pearl oie. a 


£1 5 
5 112 “6d. : 
1st. BE £2 2s. 
SUPPLIED UNDER ROYAL WARRANTS 


OF APPOINTMENT TO 


is Majesty the Ring 


AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


th 





and Diamond Tiara, me fe rms Necklace, £21. 


: me y st 5 irquoise, Opal or Sapphire Centres, same pri —~ Opal Trefoil 
The Largest a of Necklets and Suse in Lenten. Scarf- -Pin, 
eo onan “we ANNUAL sale. otties 
e 5 5 & 


6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQ., LONDON, We. 








"TIS TOLD BY THE TASTE. 


Judges of good cocoa have learned to dis- 
tinguish *‘‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED” 
from all others by reason of its unequalled 
flavour, aroma and digestibility, a few sips 
being sufficient to proclaim its superiority 


Fry 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocod. 


is noted for its Purity, Solubility and all round 
Excellence. 


“I have never tasted Cocoa that I like s> well.” 


—Sir Chas. Cameron, C.B , M.D. 


“It deserves all the praise it has received from the 
Leaders of the Profession.” — Medical Magazine. 
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Our Up-to-Date Readings of history for the Christmas Fireside. 


IN SIX PARTS. 


Walter Tyrrel, Esq. 


I—WILLIAM RUFUS (SO NAMED FROM HIS RED HAIR) SHOT IN THE NEW FOREST, 


Drawn By Lawson Woop, 
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IlL—JOHN LOSING HIS EFFECTS IN THE WASH. 


Drawn sy Lawson Woup. 
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IV. THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS IN AMERICA, 


Drawn BY Lawson Woop. 
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V.— CHARLES IN THE OAK, 


Drawn By LAwson Woon. ° 
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VL—OLIVER REFUSES THE CROWN, 


Drawn By Lawson Woop. 
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UST outside the small country station of M in Cornwall, a viaduct 
carries the Great Western Railway line across a coombe, or narrow valley, 
through which a tributary trout-stream runs southward to meet the tides 

of the L river. From the carriage-window as you pass you look down 
the coombe for half a mile perhaps, and also down a_ road _ which, 
leading out from M station a few yards below the viaduct, descends 
the left-hand slope at a sharp incline to the stream; but whether to cross 
it or run close beside it down the valley bottom you cannot tell, since 
before they meet an eastward curve of the coombe shuts off the view. 

Both slopes are pleasantly wooded, and tall beeches, interset here 
and there with pines—a pretty contrast in the spring—spread their boughs 
over the road, which is cut cornice-wise with a low parapet hedge to 
protect it along the outer side, where the ground falls steeply to the 
water-meadows, winding like a narrow green riband edged by the stream 
with twinkling silver. 

For the rest, there appears nothing remarkable in the valley: and 
certainly Mr. Molesworth, who crossed and recrossed it regularly on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays on his way to and from his banking 
business in Plymouth, would have been puzzled to explain why, three times 
out of four, as his train rattled over the viaduct, he laid down his news- 
paper, took the cigar from his mouth, and gazed down from the window of 
his first-class smoking carriage upon the green water- meadows and the 
curving road. The Great Western line for thirty miles or so on the far side 
of Plymouth runs through scenery singularly beautiful, and its many viaducts 
carry it over at least a dozen coombes more strikingly picturesque than this 
particular one which alone engaged his curiosity. The secret, perhaps, 
lay with the road. Mr. Molesworth, who had never set foot on it, some- 
times wondered whither it led and into what country it disappeared around 
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the base of the slope to which at times his eyes travelled always wistfully. 
He had passed his forty-fifth year and forgotten that he was an imaginative 
man. Nevertheless, and quite unconsciously, he let his imagination play for a 
few moments every morning—in the evening, jaded with business, he forgot 
as often as not to look—along this country road. Somehow it had come to 
wear a friendly smile, inviting him: and he on his part regarded it with 
quite a friendly interest. Once or twice, half-amused by the fancy, he had 
promised himself to take a holiday and explore it. 

Years had gone by, and the promise remained unredeemed, nor 
appeared likely to be redeemed: yet at the back of his mind he was 
always aware of it; and when the train slowed down and stopped at 
M Station he usually spared a second look for the folks on the plat- 
form. They had come by the road; and others, alighting, were about to 
take the road. 

They were few enough, as a rule: apple-cheeked farmers and country- 
wives with their baskets, bound for Plymouth market; on summer mornings, 
as likely as not, an angler or two, thick-booted, carrying rod and creel, 
their hats wreathed with March-browns or palmers on silvery lines of gut; 
in the autumn, now and then a sportsman with his gun; on Monday 
mornings, half-a-dozen Navy lads returning from furlough, with stains of 
native earth on their shoes and the edges of their wide trousers. ; 
The faces of all these people wore an innocent friendliness: to Mr. Moles- 
worth, a childless man, they seemed a childlike race and mysterious as 
children, carrying with them like an aura the preoccupations of the valley 
from which they emerged. He decided that the country below the 
road must be worth exploring, that spring or early summer must be 
the proper season, and angling his pretext. He had been an accom- 
plished fly-fisher in his youth, and wondered how much of the art would 
return to his hand when, after many years, it balanced the rod again. 

Together with his fly-fishing, Mr. Molesworth had forgotten most of 


the propensities of his youth. He had been born an only son of rich 


fle glanced up at the further bank and tnto a 
pair of brown eyes. 


parents, who shrank from exposing him to the rigours and tempt- 
ations of a public school. Consequently, when the time came for 
him to go up to Oxford, he found no friends there and made few, 
being sensitive, shy, entirely unskilled in games, and but moderately 
interested in learning. His vacations, which he spent at home, 
were as dull as he had always found them under a succession of 
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well-meaning, middle-aged tutors—until, one August day, as he played a 
twelve-pound salmon, he glanced up at the further bank and into a 
pair of brown eyes which were watching him with unconcealed interest. 

The eyes belonged to a yeoman-farmer’s daughter: and young 
Molesworth lost his fish, but returned next day, and again day after day, 
to try for him. At the end of three weeks or so, his parents—he was a 
poor hand at dissimulation—discovered what was happening, and interfered 
with promptness and resolution. He had not learnt the art of disobedience, 
and while he considered how to begin (having, indeed, taken his passion 
with a thoroughness that did him credit), Miss Margaret, sorely weeping, 
was packed off on a visit to her mother’s relations near Exeter, where, 
three months later, she married a young farmer-cousin and _ emigrated 
to Canada, 

In this way Mr. Molesworth’s love-making and his fly-fishing had come 
to an end together. Like Gibbon, he had sighed as a lover, and (Miss 
Margaret's faithlessness assisting) obeyed as a son. Nevertheless, the sequel 
did not quite fulfil his parents’ hopes, who, having acted with decision in 
a situation which took them unawares, were willing enough to make amends 
by providing him with quite a large choice of suitable partners. To their 
dismay, it appeared that he had done with all thoughts of matrimony: and 
I am not sure that, as the years went on, their dismay did not deepen into 
regret. To the end he made them an admirable son, but they went down 
to their graves and left him unmarried. 

In all other respects he followed irreproachably the line of life they had 
marked out for him. He succeeded to the directorate of the Bank in which the 
family had made its money, and to those unpaid offices of local distinction 
which his father had adorned. As a banker he was eminently ‘‘ sound ’—that 
is to say, cautious, but not obstinately conservative ; as a justice of the peace, 
scrupulous, fair, inclined to mercy,exact in the performance of all his duties. 
As High Sheriff he filled his term of office and discharged it adequately, but 
without ostentation. Respecting wealth, but not greatly caring for it—as 
why should he ?—every year without effort he put aside a thousand or two. 
Men liked him, in spite of his shyness: his good manners hiding a certain 
fastidiousness of which he was aware without being at all proud of it. No 
one had ever treated him with familiarity: one or two at the most called 
him friend, and these probably enjoyed a deeper friendship than they knew: 
everyone felt him to be, behind his reserve, a good fellow. 

Regularly thrice a week he drove down in his phaeton to the small country 
station at the foot of his park, and caught the 10.27 up-train: regularly as 
the train started he lit the cigar which, carefully smoked, was regularly 
three-parts consumed by the time he crossed the M viaduct ; and 
regularly, as he lit it, he was conscious of a faint feeling of resentment at 
the presence of Sir John Crang. 

Nine mornings out of ten, Sir John Crang (who lived two stations 
down the line) would be his fellow-traveller, and three times out of five 
his only companion. Sir John was an ex-Civil Servant, knighted for what 
were known vaguely as ‘‘services in Burmah,” and, now retired upon a 
derelict country seat in Cornwall, was making a bold push for local 
importance, and dividing his leisure between the cultivation of roses (in 
which he excelled) and the directorship of a large soap-factory near the 
Plymouth docks. Mr. Molesworth did not like him, and might have 
accounted for his dislike by a variety of reasons. He himself, for example, 
grew roses in a small way as an amateur, and had been used to achieve 
successes at the local flower-shows until Sir John arrived and in one season 
beat him out of the field. This, as an essentially generous man, he might 
have forgiven; but not the. loud dogmatic air of patronage with which, on 
venturing to congratulate his rival and discuss some question of culture, he 
had been bullied and set right and generally treated as an ignorant junior. 
Moreover, he seemed to observe—but he may have been mistaken—that, 
whatever rose he selected for his buttonhole, Sir John would take note of 
it and trump it next day with a finer bloom. 

3ut these were trifles. Putting them aside, Mr. Molesworth felt that 
he could never like the man who—to be short—was less of a gentleman 
than a highly coloured and somewhat aggressive imitation of one. Most 
of all, perhaps, he abhorred Sir John’s bulging glassy eyeballs, of a hard 
white by contrast with his coppery skin—surest sign of the cold sensualist. 
But in fact he took no pains to analyse his aversion, which extended 
even. to the smell of Sir John’s excellent but Burmese cigars. The two 
men nodded when they met, and usually exchanged a remark or two on 
Beyond this they rarely conversed, even upon _ politics, 
Conservatives and voters in the same _ electoral 


the weather. 
although both were 
division. 

The day of which this story tells was a Saturday in the month of 
May 188—, a warm and cloudless morning, which seemed to mark the 
real beginning of summer after an unusually cold spring. The _ year, 
indeed, had reached that exact point when for a week or so the young 
leaves are as fragrant as flowers, and the rush of the train swept a 
thousand delicious scents in at the open windows. Mr. Molesworth had 
donned a white waistcoat in honour of the weather, and wore a_ bud 
of a Capucine rose in his buttonhole. Sir John had adorned himself 
with an enormous glowing Sénateur Vaisse. (Why not a Paul Neyron 
while he was about it? wondered Mr. Molesworth, as he surveyed the 
globular bloom.) 

Now in the breast a door flings wide 
It may have been the weather that disposed Sir John to talk to-day. 
After commending it and adding a word or two in general in praise of the 
West-country climate, he paused and watched Mr. Molesworth lighting 
his cigar. 

**You’re a man of regular habits ? 
a shade of interrogation in his voice. 

Mr. Molesworth frowned and tossed his match out of window. 

“T believe in regular habits myself.” Sir John, bent on affability, laid 
down his newspaper on his knee. ‘ There’s one danger about them, 


” 


he observed unexpectedly, with 





though: they’re deadening. ‘They save a man the bother of thinking, and 
persuade him he’s doing right, when all the reason is that he’s done the 
same thing a hundred times before. I came across that in a book once, 
and it seemed to me dashed sound sense. Now here’s something I’d 
like to ask you—have you any theory at all about dreams?” 

‘Dreams ?” echoed Mr. Molesworth, taken aback by the inconsequent 
question. 

“There’s a Society—isn’t there ?—that makes a study of ‘em and 
collects evidence. Man wakes up, having dreamt that friend whom he 
knows to be abroad is standing by his bed;- lights his candle or turns 
on the electric-light and looks at his watch; goes to sleep again, tells 
his family all about it at breakfast, and a week or two later learns that 
his friend died at such-and-such an hour and the very minute his watch 
pointed to. ‘That’s the sort of thing.” 

**You mean the Psychical Society ?” 

“That’s the name. Well, I’m a case for it. Anyway, I can knock 
the inside out of one of the theories, that. dreams are a sort of memory- 
game made up of scenes and scraps and suchlike out of your waking 
consciousness—isn’t that the lingo? Now, I’ve never had but one dream 
in my life; but I’ve dreamt it two or three score of times, and I dreamt it 
last night.” 

“Indeed?” Mr. Molesworth was getting mildly interested. 

“And I’m not what you’d call a fanciful sort of person,” went on 
Sir John, with obvious veracity. ‘‘ Regular habits—rise early and to bed 
early ; never a day’s trouble with my digestion; off to sleep as soon as my 
head touches the pillow. You can’t call it a nightmare, and yet it’s 
unpleasant, somehow.” 

‘* But what is it ? 

““Well”—Sir John seemed to hesitate—‘‘ you might call it a scene. 
Yes, that’s it—a scene. There’s a piece of water and a church beside it— 
just an ordinary-looking little parish church, with a tower but no pinnacles. 
Outside the porch there’s a tallish stone cross—you can just see it between 
the elms from the churchyard gate; and going through the gate you step 
over a sort of gridiron—half-a-dozen granite stones laid parallel, with spaces 


” 


between.” 

‘“‘Then it must be a Cornish church. 
outside the Duchy: though it’s worth copying. 
cattle, while even a child can step across it easily.” 

“But, my dear Sir, I never saw Cornwall — and certainly never 
saw or heard of this contrivance—until I came and settled here, eight 
years ago: whereas I’ve been dreaming this, off and on, ever since I 


You never see that contrivance 
It keeps out sheep and 


was fifteen.” 

“And you never saw the rest of the scene? the church itself, for 
instance ?” 

‘*Neither stick nor stone of it: I’ll take my oath. Mind you, it isn’t 
like a church made up of different scraps of memory. It’s just that 
particular church, and I know it by heart, down to a scaffold-hole partly 
hidden with grass close under the lowest string-course of the jower, facing 
the gate.” 

‘And inside ?” 

‘I don’t know. I’ve never been inside. But stop a moment—you haven’t 
heard the half of it yet. There’s a road comes downhill to the shore, between 
the churchyard wall—there’s a heap of greyish silvery-looking stuff, by the 
way, growing on the coping—something like lavender, with yellow blossoms— 
where was I? Oh yes, and on the other side of the road there’s a tall 
hedge with elms above it. It breaks off where the road takes a bend around 
and in front of the churchyard gate, with a yard or two of turf on the side 
towards the water and from the turf a clean drop of three feet, or a little 
less, on to the foreshore. The foreshore is all grey stones, round and flat, 
the sort you’d choose to play what’s called ducks-and-drakes. It goes curving 
along, and the road with it, until the beach ends with a spit of rock, and over the 
rock a kind of cottage (only bigger, but thatched and whitewashed just like 
a cottage) wit’: a garden, and in the garden a laburnum ip flower, leaning 
slantwise "—Sir John raised his open hand and bent his forefinger to 
indicate the angle—‘‘and behind the cottage a reddish cliff with a few clumps 
of furze overhanging it, and the turf on it stretching up to a larch 
plantation. .. .” 

Sir John paused and rubbed his forehead meditatively. 

“At least,” he resumed, ‘I (¢hienk it’s a Jarch 
the scene gets confused above a certain height. It’s the 
and the church and the cottage that I always see clearest. 
I forgot to tell you—I’m a poor hand at description—that there’s a 
splash of whitewash on the spit of rock, and an iron ring fixed there, 
for warping-in a vessel, maybe: and sometimes there’s a boat, out on 


plantation ; but 
foreshore, 
Yes, and 


the water... .” 

“You describe it vividly enough,” said Mr. Molesworth as Sir John 
paused and, apparently on the point of resuming his story, checked 
himself, tossed his cigar out of the window, and chose a fresh one from 
his pocket-case. ‘Well, and what happens in your dream?” 

Sir John struck a match, puffed his fresh cigar alight, deliberately 
examined the ignited end, and flung the match away. ‘‘ Nothing happens, 
I told you it was just a scene, didn’t I?” 

““You said that somehow the dream was an unpleasant one.” 

“So I did. So it is. It makes me damnably uncomfortable every 
time I dream it, though for the life of me I can’t tell you why.” 

‘‘The picture as you draw it seems to me quite a pleasant one.” 

**So it is, again.” ; 

**And you say nothing happens?” 

“Well ” Sir John took the cigar from his mouth and looked at 
it—‘‘nothing ever happens in it, definitely: nothing at all. But always in 
the dream there’s a smell of lemon verbena—it comes from the garden— 
and a curious hissing noise—and a sense of a black man’s being somehow 
mixed up in it all... .” 
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“Tf tt hadn't been for Moung Gway I should have been a dead man.’’ 


‘‘THE BEND OF THE ROAD.’’—BY ‘“Q.” 
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**A black man ?’ 
“Black or brown in the dream I don’t think I’ve ever actually 
seen him. The hissing sound—it’s like the hiss of a snake, only ten times 
louder—may have come into the dreath of late years. As to that I won't 
swear. But I’m dead certain there was always a black man mixed up in it, 
or what I may call and that, as you will say, is the most 
curious part of the whole business.’ 
Sir John flipped away the 
impressively. 
“‘If I wasn't, 
he went on, 
because,” 
actually 


a sense of one: 


’ 


ash of his cigar and leant forward 


as I say, dead sure of his having been in it from the 
“I could tell you the exact date when he took a hand in 
another 


telling 


first,” 
the 
pause, 


he resumed after 
saw what I’m 


game: 


a | 


once 
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the room as if he didn’t want to be seen; and the mist itself gathers and 
with the hissing sound I told you about... .” 
voice paused abruptly. The train was drawing near the 
M—— viaduct, and Mr. Molesworth from force of habit had turned his 
eyes to the window, to down the green valley. He withdrew them 
suddenly, and looked around at his companion. 
“Ah, to be sure,” he said vaguely; “I had forgotten the hissing sound.” 
It was curious, but as he spoke he himself became aware of a loud 
The train lurched and jolted heavily. 
“Hullo!” exclaimed Sir John, half rising in his seat, ‘‘ something ’s 
wrong.” He was staring past Mr. Molesworth and out of the window, 
‘‘Nasty place for an accident, too,” he added 
in a slow, strained voice. 
The two men looked at each other for a 


floats away 
Sir John’s 


gaze 


hissing sound filling his ears. 





you.” 
“But you 
worth, ‘that 
‘I was wrong 


Moles- 


seen it.” 


me,” objected Mr. 
had never actually 
then. I saw it once, in 
a Burmese boy’s hand at Maulmain. The old 
Eastern trick, you know: palmful of ink and 
he rest of it. There was nothing particular 
ibout the boy except an ugly scar on his 
cheek I believe, by his mother having 
jut him down to sleep in the fireplace while 
floor of it was nearly red-hot under 
His master called himself his 
grandfather—a holy-looking man with a white 
beard down to his loins: and the pair of 
them used to come up every year from Mergui 
part, at the Full Moon of 
happens at the end of March 
in Maulmain. The pair of 
by the great entrance of the 
where the three roads meet, 
the long flights of steps leading 
The second day of the 
for the entrance with a 
had picked up at 


told 
you 





‘caused, 


he clay 
the ashes). 


or some. such 
Taboung, 
is the big 
stood 


Dagone, 


which 
and feast 
them close 
Shway 
and just below 
up to the pagoda. 
feast I was making 
couple of n officers I 
the Club, and my man, Moung Gway, following 
could keep in the crowd. Just 
the steps, the old impostor 
me, and, partly to show my friends 
what : the game was like—for they were new to 
the country—I stopped and found a coin for 
him. He poured the usual dollop of ink into 
and, George, Sir, next 
staring the very thing I’d 
dreams but never 
there’s more in that 


aval 


he 
going up 


as ciose as 


as we were 


chal nger 


the boy’s_ hand, by 
minute I at 
seen a score of times in my 
out of them. I tell you, 
Eastern hanky - panky than the eye; 
beyond that I'll offer no opinion. Outside the 
magic I believe the whole business was a put- 
up job, to catch my attention and take me 
unawares. For when I stepped back, pretty well 
startled and blinking from the strain of keep- 
fixed on the boy’s palm, a 
man jumped forward from the crowd and 
precious nearly knifed me. If it hadn’t been for 
Moung Gway, who tripped him up and knocked 
him ays, I should have been a dead man 
in two twos—for my friends were taken aback by 
the 3ut in less than a minute 
had him down and the handcuffs on him; 
the end he got five years’ hard, 
which means hefting chain-shot from one end 
to another of the prison square and then 
hefting it back again. There was a rather neat 
girl, you see—a sort of niece 
Gway’s—who had taken a fancy to 

and this turned out to be a disappointed 
*r, just turned up from a voyage to Cagayan 
paddy-boat. I believed he had fixed it 
ith the one to hold me with 
until in his stroke. Ven- 
‘gears, 3urmans, if you cross 


was 


meets 


ing my attention 


sidew 
suddenness of it. 
we 


and was, 


little LBurmese 


Moung 


venerable 
he got 


omous De those 


nil magic 





a 


moment. Sir John’s face wore a tense expres- 
sion—a kind of galvanised smile. Mr. Moles- 
worth closed his eyes, instinctively concealing 
his sudden sickening terror of what an accident 
and for a second or so 


just there must mean: 
dropping into 


he actually had a sensation of 
He remembered having felt something 
like it in dreams three or four times in his 
life: and at the same instant he remembered 
a country superstition gravely imparted to him 
childhood by his old nurse, that if you 
falling and didn’t wake up before 
reaching the bottom, would surely die. 
The absurdity of it away his terror, 
and he opened his looked about 
him with ashort laugh. 

The train still jolted heavily, but had 
begun to slow down, and Mr. Molesworth 
drew a long breath as a glance told him that 
they were past the viaduct. Sir John had risen, 
leaning out of 
had gone amiss, 

He put the question 
his head and 
carriage-window, 
did not hear. 

As the train ran into 
came to a standstill, Mr. Molesworth 
glimpse of the station-master, in 
braided cap, by the of the 
office. He wore a grave, almost a scared look. 
The three or four country-people on the sunny 
platform seemed to have their gaze drawn by 
the engine, and somebody alead there was 
shouting. Sir John Crang, without a_ back- 
ward look, flung the door open and stepped 
out. Mr. Molesworth was preparing to follow— 
and by the cramped feeling in his fingers was 
aware at the same instant that he had been 
gripping the arm-rest almost desperately—when 
the guard of the train running by and 
paused to thrust his head in at the open door- 


space. 





in 
dreamt of 
you 
chased 
eyes and 


farther window. 
But what ? 
Sir John, 
outside the 


he 


the 
then. 
aloud. 
shoulders’ well 
did not answer; 


and was 
Something 
probably 


and 
caught a 


M station 


his 
booking- 





gold- 


door 


came 


way to explain. 

**Engine’s broken her coupling-rod, 
just before we came to the viaduct. 
for us she didn’t leave the rails.” 

‘* Mercy indeed, as you say,” Mr. Moles- 
worth assented. ‘‘I suppose we shall be hung 
up here until they send a relief down 7” 

The guard—Mr. Molesworth knew him as 
‘*George” by name and by habit constantly 
polite—turned and waved his flag hurriedly, in 
acknowledgment of the shouting ahead, before 
answering 

‘*You may count on half-an-hour’s delay, 
Sir. Lucky it’s no worse. You'll excuse 
me—they’re calling for me down yonder.” 
and Mr. Molesworth, following, 
of which this 
the passengers 


Sir— 
Mercy 


He ran on, 
stepped out upon the platform, 
end was already deserted, all 





The fellow got his 
left Maulmain for 
next day Moung Gway was 
the quays, dead as a haddock, 
between the shoulder - blades neat if he’d 
Oh, I could tell you a story or two about those fellows! 
explained, at rate,” Mr. Molesworth suggested, “ why 
man in your dream.” 
my dear Sir, he 
before I went to 
He’s old 


whole scene, 


the wrong 
a week 
1 the 


own by 


"em in way. 


before I Ur. 


Vcry 


been 


9 


with a wound as as 


sured for it. 

it's 
you see a dark-skinned 
** But I tell 


beginning 


In€da 


easily any 
of the dream from 
long before ever I 
the foreshore 
he’s half as 
features 
to me; at the 
church tower 


has been 
Wren’s, and 
as the church itself, 
fact—though I 
least, for 
of the 


you, a part 
the 
thought of Burmah. 


and the 


as and 


cottage—the in can’t say 
distinct. I can’t tell ; 
like. I’ve said that 
end of the 
I can 
the porch, as you may 
up in that mist the fellow’s head and 

times I think looking out of the 


instance, what his are 
dream 
stands; the 
over by the 


swim in a 


you in the 
the upper part 
that is, where the cottage 
enough to the very top. But cottage—above 
say—everything seems to mist: and it’s 
shoulders appear and vanish. Some- 
window at me into 


is vague 
foreshore, 


see plainly 


oo 
he’s and draws back 


Molesworth stepped out beyond the station 
gateway upon the road. 


having alighted and hurried forward to in- 
spect the broken-down engine. <A few paces 
beyond the door, he met the station - master 
racing back to dispatch a_ telegram. 

‘It seems that we ve nad a narrow escape,” said Mr. Molesworth. 

The station-master touched his hat and plunged into his office. 
Mr. Molesworth, instead of joining the crowd around the engine, halted 
before a small pile of luggage on a bench outside the waiting- room and 
absent-mindedly scanned the labels. 

Among the parcels lay a fishing-rod in a canvas case and a wicker creel, 
the pair of them labelled and bearing the name of an acquaintance of his—a 
Sir Warwick Moyle, baronet and county magistrate, beside whom he 
habitually sat at Quarter Sessions. 

“TIT had no idea,” Mr. Molesworth mused, It 
would be a fair joke, anyway, to borrow his rod and fill up the time.— How long 
before the relief comes down ?” he asked, intercepting the station-master as 
he came rushing out from his office and slammed the door behind him. 

‘‘Maybe an hour, Sir, before we get you started again. I can’t honestly 


promise you less than forty minutes.” 


certain 


‘that Moyle was an angler. 
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“Very well, then: I’m going to borrow Sir Warwick’s rod, there, and 
fill up the time,” said Mr. Molesworth, pointing at it. 

The station-master apparently did not hear; at any rate he passed on 
without remonstrance. Mr. Molesworth slung the creel over his shoulder, 
picked up the rod, and stepped out beyond the station gateway upon the road. 


I]. 
“THE road ran through a cutting, sunless, cooled by many small springs 
| of water trickling down the rock-face, green with draperies of the 
hart’s tongue and common polypody ferns; and emerged again into 
warmth upon a curve of the hillside facing southward down the coombe and 
almost close under the second span of the viaduct, where the tall trestles 
plunged down among the tree-tops like 
gigantic stilts, and the railway left 
earth and spun itself across the chasm 
like a line of gossamer, its criss- 
crossed timbers so delicately pencilled 
against the blue that the whole struc- 
ture seemed to swing there in the 
morning breeze. Above it, in heights 
yet more giddy, the larks were 
chiming; and Mr. Molesworth’s heart 
went up to those clear heights with a 
sudden lift. 

In all the 
crossed the viaduct he had never once 
guessed—he could not have imagined— 
how beautiful it looked from 
He stood and gazed and drew a 
long breath. Was it the escape from 
dreadful peril, with its blessed revul- 
sion of feeling, that so quickened all 
his senses dulled by years of habit ? 
He could not tell. He gave himself up 
to the strange and innocent excitement. 

Why had he never till now—and 
now only by accident — obeyed the 
this road and 


many times he had 


below. 


impulse to descend 
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broke off, and a plantation of green young ‘larches climbed the hill, the 
wild hyacinths ran down to the stream in sheet upon sheet of blue. 

Mr. Molesworth rested his creel on the low hedge above one of 
these sheets of blue, and with the music of the stream in his ears began 
to unpack Sir Warwick Moyle’s fishing-rod. For a moment he paused, 
bethinking himself, with another short laugh, that, without flies, neither 
rod nor line would catch him a fish. But decidedly fortune was kind to 
him to-day: for, opening the creel, he found Sir Warwick’s fly- book 
within it, bulging with hooks and flies by the score—nay, by the hundred. 
He unbuckled the strap and was turning the leaves to make his choice, 
when his ear caught the sound of footsteps, and he lifted his eyes to see 
Sir John Crang coming down the road. 

“Tullo!” hailed Sir John. ‘I saw you slip out of the station and 
took a fancy that I’d follow. Pretty 
little out-of-the-way spot, this. Eh? 
Why, where on earth did you pick up 
those angling traps?” 

“T stole them,” answered Mr. 
Molesworth deliberately, choosing a fly. 
He did not in the least desire Sir 
John’s company, but somehow found 
himself too full of good-nature to 
resent it actively. 

“Stole ’em ? 

“Well, as a matter of fact, they 
belong to a friend of mine. They 
were lying ready to hand in the 
station and I borrowed them without 
leave. He won’t mind.” 

‘““You’re a cool one, I must 
say.” It may be that the recent 
agitation of his feelings had shaken 
Sir John’s native vulgarity to the 
surface. Certainly he spoke now with 
a commonness of idiom and accent 
he was usually at pains to conceal. 
‘“You must have a fair nerve alto- 
gether, for all you’re such a quiet- 
looking = chap. Hadn’t even the 


” 








explore? He was rich: he had not 
even the excuse of children to be pro- 
vided for: the Bank might surely have 
waited for one day. He did not want much money. 
simple—was not the happiness at this moment thrilling him a_ proof that 
his tastes were simple as a child's? Lo, too, his eyes were. looking on 
the world as freshly as a child's! Why had he so long denied them a 
holiday 2 Why do men chain themselves in prisons of their own making ? 

What had the station-master said? It might be an hour—certainly not 
less than forty minutes—before the train could be restarted. Mr. Molesworth 
looked at his watch. Forty minutes to explore the road: forty minutes’ 
holiday! He laughed, pocketed the watch again, and took the road 
briskly, humming a song. 

Suppose he missed his train? Why, then, the Bank must do without 
him to-day, as it would have to do without him, one of these days, when 
he was dead. He thought of his fellow-directors’ faces, and laughed again. 
He felt morally certain of missing that train. What kind of world would it 
be if money grew in birds’ nests, or if leaves were currency and withered 
Would it include truant-schools for bankers ? 


His tastes were 


in autumn ? 
He that is down needs fear no fall, 
He that is low, no pride; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 
Fulness to such a burden is 
That go on pilgrimage— 
Mr. Molesworth did not <zctualiy sing these words. The tune _ he 


hummed was a wordless one, and, for that matter, not even much of a 


Fle lifted his eyes to see Sir Fohn Crang coming down the road. had gone 


curiosity—had you ?—to find out what 
wrong; but just picked 

up a handy fishing-rod and strolled 
off to fill up the time till damages were repaired. Look here. Do you 
know, or don’t you, that ’twasn’t by more than a hair’s breadth we missed 
going over that viaduct ?” 

‘*I knew we must have had a narrow escape.” 

“And you can be tying the fly there on to that gut as steady as 
a doctor picking up an artery! Well, I envy you. Look at sha//” 
Sir John held out a brown, hairy, shaking hand. ‘And I don’t reckon 
myself a coward, either.” 

Mr. Molesworth knew that the man’s record had established at any 
rate his reputation for courage. He had, in fact, been a _ famous 
hunter-out of Dacoity. 

““T didn’t know you went in for that sort of thing,” pursued Sir John, 
watching Mr. Molesworth, who, with a pen-knife, was trimming the ends of 
gut. ‘Don’t mind my watching your first cast or two, I hope? I won’t 
talk. Anglers don’t like being interrupted, I know.” 

‘“‘T shall be glad of your company: and please talk as much as you 
choose. To tell the truth, I haven’t handled a rod for years, and I’m 
making this little experiment to see if I’ve quite lost the knack rather than 
with any hope of catching fish.” 

It appeared, however, that he had not lost the knack, and after the first 
cast or two, in the pleasure of recovered skill, his senses abandoned them- 
selves entirely to the sport. Sir John had lit a cigar and seated himself amid 
the bracken a short distance back from the brink, to watch: but whether he 
conversed or not Mr. Molesworth could not tell. He remembered afterwards 








Here before him was a shore, with a church beside tt, and at the far end a whitewashed cottage. 


tune. But he afterwards declared very positively that he sang the sense of 


them, being challenged by the birds, calling in contention louder and 
louder as the road dipped towards the stream, and by the music of lapsing 
water which now began to possess his ear. For some five or six furlongs 
the road descended under beech-boughs, between slopes carpeted with 
last year’s leaves: but by-and-by the beeches gave place to an oak coppice 
with a matted undergrowth of the whortleberry; and where these in turn 


that at the end of twenty minutes or so—probably when his cigar was 
finished—Sir John rose and announced his intention of strolling some way 
farther down the valley—‘‘to soothe his nerves a bit,” as he said, adding, 
““So long! I see you’re going to miss that train, to a certainty.” 

Yes, it was certain enough that Mr. Molesworth would miss his train. 
He fished down the stream slowly, the song and dazzle of the water filling 
lis ears, his vision, his whole being soothed and lulled less by the actual 
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scene than by a hundred memories it awakened or set stirring. He was 
young again—a youth of twenty with romance in his heart. The plants 
and grasses he trod were the asphodels, sundew, water-mint his feet had 
crushed—crushed into fragrance—five-and-twenty years ago... 

So deeply preoccupied was he that, coming to a bend where the 
coombe suddenly widened and the stream, without warning, cast its green 
fringe of alders like a slough and slipped down a beach of flat pebbles to 
the head waters of a tidal creek, Mr. Molesworth rubbed his eyes with a 
start. Had the stream been a Naiad she could not have given him the slip 
more coquettishly. 

He rubbed his eyes, and then with a short gasp of wonder—almost of 
terror—involuntarily looked around for Sir John. Here before him was a 
shore, with a church beside it, and at the far end a whitewashed cottage— 
surely the very shore, church, cottage of Sir John’s dream! Yes, there was 
the stone cross before the porch; and here the grid - fashioned church 
stile; and yonder under the string- course the scaffold - hole with the grass 
growing out of it! 

If Mr. Molesworth’s hands had been steady when he tied on his 
May-fly, they trembled enough now as he hurriedly put up his tackle and 
disjointed his rod: and still, and again while he hastened across to the 
cottage above the rocky spit—the cottage with the larch plantation above 
and in the garden a laburnum 
aslant and in bloom — his eyes 
sought the beach for Sir John. 

The cottage was a large one, 
as Sir John had descrived. It was, 
in fact, a waterside inn, with its 
name, The Saracen’s Head, painted 
in black letters along its white- 
washed front and under a swing- 
ing signboard. Looking up at the 
board Mr. Molesworth discerned, 
varnish, the 
shoulders, scimitar, and grinning 
face of a turbaned Saracen, and 
laughed aloud between incredulity 
sense of terror absurdly 
This, then, was Sir John’s 





beneath its dark 





and a 
relieved. 
black man ! 

But almost at the same moment 
another face looked over the low 
hedge—the face of a young girl in 
a blue sun-bonnet: and Mr. Moles- 
worth put out a hand to the gate 
to steady himself. 

The girl—she had heard his 
laugh, perhaps—gazed down at him 
with a frank curiosity. Her eyes 
were honest, clear, untroubled: 
they were also extremely beautiful 
eyes: and they were more. As 
Mr. Molesworth to his last day 
was prepared to take oath, here 
were the very eyes, as here was 
the very face and here the very 
form, of the Margaret whom he 
had suffered for, and suffered to 
be lost to him, twenty-five years 
ago. It was Margaret, and she had 
not aged one day. 

In Margaret’s voice, too, seeing 
that he made no motion to enter, she 
spoke down to him across the hedge. 

“Are you a friend, Sir, of the 
gentleman that was here just now?” 
“ Sir John Crang?” Mr. 


just managed to com- She spoke down to 


Molesworth 
mand his voice. 

“I don’t know his name, Sir. But ne left his cigar-case behind. I 
found it on the settle five minutes after he had gone, and ran out to 
search for him. 

Mr. Molesworth opened the gate and held out a hand for the case. 
It bore Sir John’s monogram in silver. 

will give it to him,” he said. Without exactly knowing why, he 
ed her into the inn-kitchen. Yes, he would take a pint of her ale. 
home-brewed ?” Yes, certainly, the home-brewed. 

She brought it in a pewter tankard, exquisitely polished. The polish of 
it caught and cast back the sunlight in prismatic circles on the scoured 
deal table. The girl—Margaret—stood for a moment in the fuller sunlight 
by the window, lingering there to pick a dead leaf from a geranium on 


i 


he recognised it. 


the ledge. 

“Which way did Sir John go?” 

“I thought he took the turning along the shore; but I didn’t notice 
oarticularly which way he went. He said he had come down the valley, 
and I took it for granted he would be going on.” 

Mr. Molesworth drank his beer and stood up. 
ways, then, out of this valley.” 

“Thank you, Sir ” As he paid her she dropped a small curtsey— 
“yes, only two ways—up the valley or along the shore. The road up the 
valley leads to the railway station.” 

‘By the way, there was an accident at the station this morning ?” 

“Indeed, Sir?” Her beautiful eyes grew round. ‘‘ Nothing serious, 


I hope?” 


“There are only two 


_as he stood erect for a moment, down over his white waistcoat. 


him across the hedge. 


“It might have been a very nasty one indeed,” said Mr. Molesworth, 
and paused. ‘I think I’ll take a look along the shore before returning. 
I don’t want to miss my friend, if I can help it.” 

“You can see right along it from the rock beyond the garden,’ 
the girl, and Mr. Molesworth went out. 

As he reached the spit of rock, the sunlight playing down the waters of 
the creek dazzled him for a moment. Rubbing his eyes, he saw, about two 
hundred yards along the foreshore, a boat grounded, and two figures beside 
it on the beach: and either his sight was playing him a trick or these two 
were struggling together. 

He ran towards them. Almost as he started, in one of the figures he 
recognised Sir John. The other had him by the shoulders, and seemed to 
be dragging him by main force towards the boat. Mr. Molesworth shouted 
as he rushed up to the fray. The assailant turned—turned with a loud 
hissing sound—and, releasing Sir John, swung up a hand with something in 
it that flashed in the sun as he struck at the new-comer: and as 
Mr. Molesworth fell, he saw a fierce brown face and a cage of white, 
gleaming teeth bared in a savage grin... . 

He picked himself up, the blood running warm over his eyes, and, 
But the 
dusky face of his antagonist, had vanished and, with it, the whole scene, 

In place of the foreshore with its 
flat grey stones, his eye travelled 
down a steep green slope. The 
hissing sound continued in his 
ears, louder than ever, but it came 
with violent jets of steam from a 
focomotive, grotesquely overturned 
some twenty below him. 
Fainting, he saw and sank across 
the body of Sir John Crang, 
which lay with face upturned 
among the June grasses, staring at 
the sky. 


said 


yards 


Ill. 
Statement by W. Pitt Ferguson, M.D., 
of Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 


f fae foregoing narrative has 

been submitted to me by the 
writer, who was well acquainted with 
the late Mr. Molesworth. In my 
opinion it conveys a correct im- 
pression of that gentleman’s tem- 
perament and character: and I can 
testify that in the details of his 
psychical adventures on the valley 
road leading to St. A ’s Church 
it adheres strictly to the account 
given me by Mr. Molesworth him- 
self shortly after the accident on 
the M repeated 
by him several times with insistence 


viaduct, and 


during the illness which terminated 
mortally some four months later. 
The manner in which the narrative 
is presented may be open to criti- 
cism: but of this, as one who has 
for some years eschewed the read- 
ing of fiction, I am not a fair 
judge. It adds, at any rate, nothing 
in the way of ‘‘sensation”’ to the 
story as Mr. Molesworth told it: 
and of its improbability I should 
be the last to complain, who am to 
add, of my own positive observation, 
some evidence which will make it appear yet more startling, if no’ 
wholly incredible. 

The accident was actually witnessed by two men, cattle-jobbers, who 
were driving down the valley road in a light cart or “trap,” and were 
within two hundred yards of the viaduct when they saw the train crash 
through the parapet over the second span (counting from the west), and 
strike and plunge down the slope. In their evidence at the inquest, and 
again at the Board of Trade inquiry, these men agree that it took them 
from five to eight minutes only to alight, run down and across the valley 
(fording the stream on their way), and scramble up to the scene of the 
disaster: and they further agree that one of the first sad objects on which 
their eyes fell was the dead body of Sir John Crang with Mr. Molesworth, 
alive but sadly injured and bleeding, stretched across it. Apparently they 
had managed to crawl from the wreck of the carriage before Sir John 
succumbed, or Mr. Molesworth had managed to drag his companion 
out—whether dead or alive cannot be told—before himself fainting from 
loss of blood. 

The toll of the disaster, as is generally known, amounted to twelve 
killed and seventeen more or less seriously injured. Help having been 
summoned from M station, the injured—or as many of them as 
could be removed—were conveyed in an ambulance train to Plymouth. 
Among them was Mr. Molesworth, whose apparent injuries were a 
broken hip, a laceration of the thigh, and an ugly, jagged scalp- 
wound. Of all these he made, in time, a fair recovery: but what 
brought him under my care was the nervous shock from which his 
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Apparently Mr. Molesworth had managed to drag his companion out. 


“THE BEND OF THE ROAD.’’—BY ‘‘Q,’’ 
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brain, even while his body healed, never made any promising attempt to 
rally. For some time after the surgeon had pronounced him _ cured 
he lingered on, a visibly dying man, and died in the end of utter 
nervous collapse. 

Yet even within a few days of the end, his brain kept an astonishing 
to the friends who visited him in 
lodgings—for he never returned 
railway journey—he would 


clearness: and to me as_ well as 
hospital and afterwards in his Plymouth 
home again, being unable to face another 
maintain, and with astonishing vigour and lucidity of description, that 
he had actually in very truth travelled down the valley in company with 
Sir John Crang and seen with his own eyes everything related in the 
foregoing paper. Now as a record of what did undeniably pass through the 
brain of a cultivated man in some catastrophic moments, I found these 
recollections of his exceedingly interesting. As no evidence is harder to 
collect, so almost none can be of higher importance, than that of man’s 
sensations at the exact moment when he passes, naturally or violently, 
out of this present life into whatever may be. Partly because Mr. Moles- 
worth’s story, which he persisted in, had this scientific value; partly in 
the hope of diverting his mind from the lethargy into which I perceived 
it to be sinking; I once begged him to write the whole story down. To 


é 
: 
& 
} 





between the impossibility of accepting his story and the impossibility 
of doubting the assurance of so entirely honourable a man that he had 
never travelled the road in his life. At first I tried to believe that his 
recollections of it—detailed as they were—might one by one have been 
suggested by the view from the viaduct. But, honestly, I was soon 
obliged to give this up: and when we arrived at the creek’s head 
and the small churchyard beside it, 1 confessed myself confounded. Point 
by point, and at every point, the actual scene reproduced Mr. Molesworth’'s 
description. 

I prefer to make no comment on my last discovery. After the 
funeral, being curious to satisfy myself in every particular, I walked across 
the track to the inn—the Saracen’s Head—which again answered Mr. 
Molesworth’s description to the last detail. The house was kept by a 
widow and her daughter: and the girl—an extremely good-looking young 
person—made me welcome. I concluded she must be the original of 
Mr. Molesworth’s illusion—perhaps the strangest of all his illusions—and 
took occasion to ask her (I confess not without a touch of trepidation) 
if she remembered the day of the accident. She answered that she 
I asked if she remembered any visitor, or visitors, 
She answered, None: but that now I 


remembered it well. 
coming to the inn on that day. 


She ran at once and fetched them. 


this, however, he was unequal. His will betrayed him as soon as he 
took pen and paper. 

The entire veracity of his recollection he none the less affirmed again 
and again, and with something like passion, although aware that his friends 
were but humouring him while they listened and made pretence to believe. 
The strong card—if I may so term it—in his evidence was undoubtedly 

ir John Crang’s cigar-case. It was found in Mr. Molesworth’s breast- 
undressed him at the hospital, and how it came there I 
It may be that it had dropped on the grass from 


pocket 
confess annot explain. 
Sir John’s pocket, and that Mr. Molesworth, under the hallucination which 
undoubtedly possessed him, picked it up, and pocketed it before the two 
cattle-drovers found him. It is an unlikely hypothesis, but I cannot suggest 
a likelier. 

A fortnight before his death he sent for a lawyer and made his will, 
the sanity of which no one can challenge. At the end he directed that 
interred in the parish churchyard of St. A 
As a last challenge 


his body should be ne 
close as may be to the cross by the church porch.” 
to scepticism this surely was defiant enough. 
It was my duty to attend the funeral. 
M Station, was there transferred. to a hearse, and the 
followed the valley road. I forget at what point it began to be impressed 
upon me, who had never travelled the road before, that Mr. Molesworth’s 
“recollections” of it had been so exact that they compelled a_ choice 


The coffin, conveyed by train to 
procession 


happened to speak of it, somebody must have come that day while she 
was absent on an errand to the Vicarage (which lies some way along the 
shore to the westward): for on returning she found a fishing-rod and 
creel on the settle of the inn-kitchen. 

The creel had a luggage-label tied to it, and on the label was written 
“Sir W. Moyle.” She had written to Sir Warwick about it more than a 
month ago, but had not heard from him in answer. [It turned out 
that Sir Warwick had left England, three days after the accident, on a 
yachting excursion to Norway. | 

‘“‘And a cigar-case?” I 


” 


asked. ‘* You don’t remember seeing a 
cigar-case ? 

She shook her 
a cigar - case,” she said. 
basket.” 

She ran at once and fetched them. Now that rod and that creel 
(and the fly-book within it) have since been restored to Sir Warwick 
Moyle. He had left them in care of the station-master at .M , whence 
they had been missing since the day of the accident. It was suspected 
that they had been stolen, in the confusion that day prevailing at the 
little station, by some ganger on the relief-train. 

The girl, I am convinced, was honest, and had no notion how they 
found their way to the kitchen of the Saracen’s Head: nor—to be equally 


honest— have I. 


nothing about 
and fishing- 


head, evidently puzzled. ‘‘I know 
“But you shall see the rod 


THE END. 
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THE VEHMGERICHT REVERSED: WHOSE ARE THE EYES? 


Drawn By Lucien Davis, R.I. 


Two players unknown to the audience are shrouded in newspapers, only their eyes being left visible through holes, The players then guess by candle-light to 
whom the eyes belong. The shrouded figures dimly resemble the veiled judges of the Vehmgericht, or secret tribunal of Westphalia. 
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AND IT. 


A Weird Story of Dife After Death. 








“Ree 


Y A By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


HE death of Raymond 

Sylvester, of Prague, 

on January 15, 1897; 

was merely recorded in the 

English lay newspapers. 

There was a tiny paragraph 

in the more important medical 

journals to the effect that 

Immanuel Von _ Reichardt, 

Professor of Surgery in the 

University of Vienna, had attended Sylvester’s last moments, and himself 
performed an autopsy, removing the brain, according to Sylvester's dying 
request, ‘‘as a legacy to my wife.” Editorial comment was confined to an 
expression of profound regret, and a short review of Sylvester’s remarkable 
Of himself nothing was known 


theories on the mechanism of consciousness. 
beyond the mere fact that he was an Englishman by birth, who, after taking 
the Cambridge and London Universities, disappeared from this 
He had, apparently, neither practised nor held any public or 


grees of 
country. 
rofessorial appoit 1t in England. 
In the month of April—that is to say, three months after Sylvester’s 
death—Orme, editor of the Psychological Review, received a paper on a question 
then hot in the air, and purporting to have been written by Raymond 


From internal evidence it was impossible that it could have been 
The handwriting of the note accom- 
panying the typed manuscript betrayed nothing, being, as in _ previous 

Orme wrote to the lady 


Svlvester. 


composed during Sylvester’s lifetime. 


instances, that of a woman, presumably his wife. 
for an explanation; he received a civil reply, stating, ‘‘ The communication 
is the work of Raymond Sylvester.” This was, on the face of it, absurd, and 
Orme, a man of the highest discretion, hesitated to make use of an article 
of such doubtful authenticity. There were several possible solutions of the 
enigma. 

(a) The paper had been drafted by Sylvester, with almost prophetic 
foresight, and afterwards adapted to the occasion by his widow, or some 
unknown assistant—possibly Von Reichardt. 

6) In spite of Von Reichardt’s testimony, Sylvester was yet alive. 

c) Von Reichardt was Sylvester. 

Orme inclined toc. He therefore approached Von Reichardt in a guarded 
letter, suggesting his collaboration, at least, in the paper on ‘‘ Dual Personality.” 
Von Reichardt, a man of aristocratic birth and haughty temper, resented the 
implication in terms that prevented further correspondence. In short, no 
solution was arrived at, and Orme, unwilling to neglect a paper of such value, 
made use of it, satisfying his professional scruples by printing the name 
of its author in inverted commas, ‘‘ Raymond Sylvester.” 

At this time the chief English opponent of Sylvester’s theories was 
Dr. James Monroe. His reply to the posthumous paper on Dual Personality 
came as a surprise to his colleagues, who had regarded him as a man of 
dignified, if somewhat ponderous character. On this occasion he betrayed a 
virulence of temper quite uncalled for by the subject under consideration, and 
evidently aroused by personal hostility to the dead man, whom he denounced 
is a charlatan and a mountebank. He allowed it to be understood that 
ve had private reasons for his opinion, based upon an acquaintance with 
Sylvester before he left England. Munroe’s polemic was generally accepted 
as final proof that the paper on Dual Personality was a _ discreditable 
Circumstances pointed 


I 


compilation by some surviving disciple of Sylvester. 
to Von Reichardt; and when he himself died it was assumed that there 
would be no more Sylvester papers. 

A few persons of imaginative turn were not satisfied with this arbitrary 
dismissal of the subject. Amongst them, Fergus Halloran, who was at this 
time Assistant Pathologist to the London County Council. Halloran was 
thirty years of age, tall, and vividly handsome. His clean - cut 

and virile movements gave the impression of great nervous energy: 
one felt that the outer man was moulded on a mind of singularly fine 
quality. In appearance, he suggested the poet rather than the man of 
science. Perhaps, by reason of his Celtic origin, he was a combination of 
the exact thinker and the dreamer; a type somewhat unusual in_ his 
profession, though it is, indeed, a question if the most important scientific 
discoveries are not, in their conception, intuitive rather than deductive. 
Halloran had already attracted some attention by his efforts towards the 
apparently hopeless task of localising the brain area concerned with purely 
intellectual processes. By some of the older men, Munroe in particular, he 
was looked upon as fanciful and unsound; though others, more perceptive, 
pointed out that, whatever might be said of Halloran’s ideas, his methods 





Illustrated by G. C. WILMSHURST. 


were unusually painstaking, and, since the meagre evidence from time to 
time collected seemed in support of his theories, he deserved at least 
serious consideration. 

Less by temperament than of purpose Fergus Halloran was extremely 
methodical in the division of his days, and ascetic in his personal habits. 
He lived in quiet rooms in the older part of Hampstead. His laboratory 
duties took up the whole of his day; he dined at six and, every day, what- 
ever the season, he took an hour’s walking beforehand that his lonely meal 
might be salted with what human reflections he brought in from the street. 
For, unlike too many of his particular calling, he learned his psychology at 
first hand and from the average man and woman. One evening in the 
June following the death of Raymond Sylvester, Halloran was returning to 
his rooms by way of Railton Avenue when he met a woman whose face at 
once attracted him as a student. She looked about twenty-three, but 
Halloran reflected on the com- 
parative rareness of a serious expression: most people, most women especi- 
ally, when unaware of notice, frown, simper, or gape. This girl looked 
straight ahead with a curious preoccupation of manner; such a look as one 
Halloran carried 


matured as by some heavy responsibility. 


sees in the eyes of soldiers home from active service. 


With a sudden flame in her cheeks, turned impulsively 
ard walked on. 


home an image of peculiar dignity. On a second meeting, three days later, 
he was disappointed by observing the girl hesitate as if she invited recogni- 
tion. Halloran coloured with vexation and passed quickly. Like most men 
of ardent nature he required a fastidious standard of conduct in women, 
and any want of reserve afflicted him as a _ personal humiliation. 
There only needed one more encounter to convince Halloran that 
he had been unjust, and to change his critical notice into a_ serious 
interest. As they drew together the woman swerved and looked full 
in his face. She was on the point of speaking, but, with a sudden 
flame in her cheeks, turned impulsively and walked on. When it was too 
late to overtake her, Halloran found a key to her behaviour; her eyes, 
less under control than her tongue, were those of one asking assistance. He 
did not see the girl again for some days, and was ready to confess to an 
increasing anxiety, when one evening, as he sat after dinner, his landlady 
announced a visitor. 

“It’s the foreign lady, Sir, who lives alone in Raleigh Place,” said 
the good woman, proud of her detailed information. Halloran went 





rm —_— 


downstairs, to find the object of his speculations. Her candid “Oh, you 
are Dr. Halloran?” did not contain any romantic promise, but when she 
added, “I am Mrs. Raymond Sylvester,” Halloran opened his eyes. He 
placed a chair for his visitor, who, remained standing ; she 
apparently found some difficulty in explaining her presence. ‘To help her 
out with it, Halloran began, “Can I be of service to you?” 

“Yes,” she answered, as one repeating a lesson; ‘I shall be glad if 
you will come at once to my husband.” 

Halloran did not betray any surprise ; 
gitl’s clear eyes which implored discretion. He looked at his note-book, 
unnecessarily, except to imply that there was nothing unusual in her 
request, and_ said, “‘I will come with you now.” Mrs. Sylvester gave a 
gasp of relief, and seated herself with an obvious failure of strength now 
that she had secured Halloran’s assistance. She was on her feet immediately, 
mutely pleading him to make haste and spare her further words. Halloran 
called a cab, and they drove in silence to Raleigh Place. 

The house named by Mrs. Sylvester withdrew from the road with an air 
of discretion. As he followed the lady through a small, tidy, though 
uncultivated garden, Halloran was afflicted by the inhospitable appearance 


however, 


indeed, there was that in the 
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permitting a maximum of light and air. ‘The brilliant bareness of the 
apartment was uncanny and remote from human associations as the temple 
of some cheerless faith; this effect, indeed, was increased by the disposition 
of the heavy table and chairs, conducting the attention to an altar-like 
farther end of the room. Upon this pedestal stood 

As they approached, Halloran observed several 
The machine, though more compact, had not the 
There was less visible metal, but the 


structure at the 
apparently a gramophone. 
important modifications. 

weird economy of the usual pattern. 
finely-made cabinet work of the casing suggested an egg-shaped visceral 
cavity, measuring about a foot the longest way. With his hasty examination, 
it occurred to Halloran that as the ordinary gramophone put one in mind 
of a gigantic insect poised for flight, so this suggested a reptile newly fed. 
Externally, in addition to the large trumpet-like mouthpiece, there was on 
either side a cup-shaped receiver fantastically suggestive of an ear. The 
whole apparatus was supported by a cylindrical pedestal, having a cupboard 
door on the right-hand side. At a little distance were two standard candelabra 
of wrought iron, set as for an altar. As he stood before the machine, 
Halloran’s eyes were caught and held by the cold scrutiny of a pair of lenses. 

The Thing spoke. 


‘“‘“You are Dr. Fergus Halloran; I’m pleased to make your acquaintance. 
g ; 
I am Raymond Sylvester.” 
Halloran kept his head. 


of the house-front, not due to the actual structure, which belonged to an 
older period, when geniality was a builder’s virtue. The house was of red 


brick, with an iron balcony outside the three first-floor windows, which were There was nothing impossible, he reflected, in 
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‘““Can I be of service to you?’ 


the record having been prepared. The uncertain breathing of the woman at 
his elbow helped him to be calm. 

‘‘IT assure you,” continued the machine, ‘“‘ that nothing but absolute 
necessity drove me to consult you. Before going any further, will you kindly 
When Mrs. Sylvester pulled the bell-handle, there was no answering examine my mechanism, and I shal] endeavour to explain what I want you to 
This was explained when the door was opened by do. But I see you are under the natural impression that I am a practical joke. 
The shortest way out of that is to ask me a question—anything you like.” 

The Thing spoke in a thin, blaring voice, without modulation. Looking 
upon the apparatus, bathed in merciless light, Halloran was reminded of 
the stories of Memnonian sands, from which sounds are said to be evoked 
by the impact of the sun’s rays. The absence of mystery in the surroundings 
of the room tried his nerves so that he was almost unwilling to dispel the 
idea of artifice. 

‘““Name the bones of the carpus,” said Halloran at random. The Thing 
repeated them correctly. . 

‘I think you will admit the gramophone idea may be dismissed ; though 
perhaps you are considering the possibility of Sylvester being concealed in 
another room, and this but an ingenious extension of his organs? No doubt 
Irene, will you give Dr. Halloran the benefit 


furnished with green-painted louvre shutters, now folded back against the 
wall. Though small, the place suggested an institution rather than a home; 
occupied, but inhuman; and not until Halloran stood upon the doorstep did 
he realise that the cause was a vacancy in the windows from the absence of 
curtains. 
sound within the house. 
an old woman with the spiritless countenance of a deaf mute, whose German 
features also made clear the landlady’s misconception of Mrs. Sylvester’s 
nationality. Inside the door Mrs. Sylvester turned with a confiding gesture. 

“TJ will ask you,” she said, “not to show surprise or resentment at 
anything you may see or hear, but to treat my husband as if he were an 
ordinary patient.” 

Halloran bowed: he was about to explain that he was not a practising 
physician, but thought better of it and remained silent. Mrs. Sylvester 
led him upstairs and into a large room, uncarpeted, but covered with a 
neutral-toned linoleum upon which their footsteps were unheard. The walls, 
painted a chilly grey, were naked of pictures and searched in every corner 
by the unhindered light from the two windows opening on the balcony. 
The air, in spite of the season, was cold and dry, and Halloran felt his 
nostrils tingling with a keen antiseptic odour. What little furniture the 
room contained was unupholstered and finished off with rounded edges; there 
were no ornaments, and everything seemed arranged to deaden sound, while 


you will take my wife’s word. 
of your opinion ?” 

“This,” said Mrs. Sylvester, with an almost imperceptible shiver, “ is 
Raymond Sylvester.” 
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“It is a useful disguise,” tittered the instrument, ‘“‘but I do not wish 
to conceal myself from you: as I said, I want your assistance. Irene will 
guide you in a preliminary examination before we discuss the question of 
treatment.” 

The egg-shaped central casket opened in two halves, the lower con- 
taining a covered glass vessel, filled with a colourless solution in which 
trembled a human brain. A network of fine insulated wires connected the 
brain with what may be termed the external organs of the instrument. The 
brain was moored to the bottom of the vessel by a thicker wire disappearing 
into the pedestal. Another wire of the same diameter ascended to a small 
circular zinc plate resting upon the upper posterior surface of the brain. 
Mrs. Sylvester opened the door in the pedestal, exposing a battery of two 
cells. When she removed the elliptical glass plate sealing the vessel, 
Halloran was aware of a faint odour of chlorine. 

‘““You observe that, essentially, I consist of a battery and a brain,” said 
Sylvester; ‘‘the rest is mere mechanism.” Halloran was so absorbed in his 
minute examination that the sudden voice caused him to start involuntarily. 

‘“*I see,” said Sylvester drily, ‘‘that, in spite of your training, you are 
not yet rid of the common illusion about the so-called mystery of life. If 
you will consider the human body with an open mind, you will agree with 
me that it consists of a variety of inconvenient organs engaged ultimately 
in the production of energy, and of a more subtle apparatus converting that 
energy into thought and volition. I won’t bore you now with a history 
of the experiments by which I arrived at the conclusion, obvious to any 
unprejudiced observer, that the clumsy appliances of nature, subject as they 
are to disease and decay, wasting the greater part of their efforts on their 
be replaced by any simple contrivance for the direct 
To go a step futher—life is energy in flower. You 


, 


own support, can 
production of energy. 
are, of course, acquainted with the general principles of electricity ?’ 

Halloran assented. 

‘‘Then I need only remind you that interruption of the electric current 
gives rise to phenomena varying with the nature of the substance interpolated. 
With a filament of platinum wire you get incandescence; with a mass of 
It is entirely a question of molecular structure ; 


grey matter, cerebration. 
speak, the 


the resisting matter translates into its own language, so to 
invariable energy supplied by the battery.” 

*“* But ” began Halloran. 

““T see you are full of objections; with your permission, we will not 
consider them just now. It is sufficient that I am.” It gave a short, 
cackling laugh. ‘Is it not miraculous that nobody stumbled on this before ? 
The experiment—so admirably described by Poe—of electrifying a corpse 
has often been tried, and I am convinced that in most cases consciousness 
but owing to the clumsy method of application, and 
more readily to external 


has been recalled; 
to the fact that the motor centres respond 
stimulation, the subject has only been able to find expression in convulsions 
terrifying to the investigator. But to return to myself. For some weeks I 
have been conscious of a gradual diminution of mental energy. At first 
this did not cause me any alarm, but a chance remark of Irene’s aroused 
suspicion which resulted in the discovery that I am being slowly poisoned. 
The fluid in which you find me is a solution of certain chlorides, 
carbonates, and phosphates, together with a sterilised organic substance. 
These are, of course, gradually decomposed by electrolysis, and the elements 
necessary to nutrition—the amount is much smaller than you would 
suppose, by the way—taken up by osmose; but, according to my equation, 
there should be no free chlorine. I calculated on recombination. On 
testing the fluid with a hydrometer, Irene discovered that the specific 
instead of being increased—as one might suppose by evaporation— 
lower than when the solution was first made 


gravity, 
is actually several degrees 
up. Will you therefore undertake a series of experiments to-correct these 
Incidentally, I may observe, my discovery throws considerable 


errors ? 
light on the function of the chlorides in the blood of the living organism. 
There is also, by the way, a slight exudation of chloresterine in the sulci, 
which must either be prevented or periodically removed.” 

Halloran was conscious that, with his examination, curiosity receded 
and gave place to a feeling of disgust. It came to him that the important 
question was the tie between the apparatus and the silent woman by his 
side. She was the more vital by contrast with this questionable survival ; 
against her humanity. Halloran found 
himself engaged in an abstract argument. The Thing was absolutely in 
his power; supposing he destroyed it, would the act be murder? Raymond 
Sylvester was legally dead; there was Von Reichardt’s written word for 
consciousness survived: therefore Raymond Sylvester 


and its existence was a wrong 


that. But then his 
physiologically lived. 

*“You hesitate, I see,” said Sylvester with a wheezy chuckle. ‘Let 
ne tell you that I don’t press you to undertake this—duty, shall I say ? 
There are many good reasons why you should decline to interfere. Had 
Von Reichardt lived you would have been spared the privilege. I don’t 
know whether you are above vanity, but, I may observe, I chose you ou 
of the whole profession. We.read the journals even in Vienna; and we 
recognise the open mind.” 

Halloran remained silent. 

‘The man is insatiable!” cried Sylvester. ‘Finally, then, I directed 
[rene to take a house here on purpose that she might be near you.” 

‘“‘T will undertake the experiment,” said Halloran, shortly, coming out ot 
his reverie. Sylvester laughed disagreeably. 

““T congratulate you,” he sneered, ‘‘ upon your susceptible nature. For 
myself I am incapable of any emotional disturbance. You have heard of 
Pure Reason? That is the condition I have achieved. Formerly, as no 
doubt you have heard—with picturesque exaggeration—I was a man of 
strong passions. They don’t trouble me now. Irene—will you give 
Halloran some tea?” 

Halloran found conversation difficult. 
oppressed him, and he was abrupt and awkward. 
with humorous malice. 


The sense of being watched 


The Thing simmered 


“You remember, Halloran, the gentleman in ‘Wilhelm Meister’ who 
carried his diminutive wife about in a box? For me the case is reversed, 
with harder conditions, for am I not in the hands of the most vindictive of 
creatures—a woman? How easy to neglect my battery; how innocently a 
wire corrodes and breaks—breaks of itself! And the happy widow bundles 
the remains out on the dust-heap, a broken toy.” 

Whatever, at this time, was the emotional attitude of Irene Sylvester towards 
Fergus Halloran, it is certain that she shared his embarrassment. Sylvester 
took no pains to conceal his entire apprehension of the situation. In a 
vague monologue, he deplored his helplessness, praising the virtue ot a woman 
bound for life by no possible tie but that of abstract duty to a mere Thinking 
Machine. Here was, he alleged, the supreme effort of Platonism. He suggested 
her trials, her temptations, the possible birth of a new love, the intolerable 
yearning of a baulked maternal instinct. In a word, he spared no thrust of 
calculated irony to torture his helpless victims. 

“I am afraid, Halloran,” he said, “you will not be flattered when I 
tell you the difficulty I found in persuading Irene to make your acquaintance. 
Really,” he drawled, ‘“‘I fail to understand her reluctance. You are—if 
you will pardon my frankness—by no means unattractive. But there ’s no 
Perhaps, you know, it was only her 


understanding these women, is there ? 
artfulness ; she wished to make sure of my being past help before she 
called you in. Her excuses afforded me infinite amusement. At last I 


flatly ordered her to bring you here. One would have supposed, would they 
not, that my need was ample excuse for ignoring these flimsy proprieties ? 
Ah, well—no doubt she had her own very good reasons for delay.” 

This companionship of the pillory had the inevitable effect of deepening 
If he suffered, how much more did she, 
He had an example in 


Halloran’s feeling towards Irene. 
and was it not clearly his duty to stand by her? 
her fearless quiet, her unflinching gravity; only a momentary come and go 
of colour, an uncontrollable quiver of nostril, betraying her tension. Besides, 
he argued, on purely scientific grounds his or some other man’s assistance 
was indispensable; and, considering the situation, Halloran was a little 
inclined to congratulate everybody that the choice had not fallen upon a 
person of lower principles. That Sylvester expected his co-operation was 
evident. 

“You shall be my Consciousness-physician,” he said; ‘‘ the terms ?— 
well, no doubt, you will make your own terms with Irene. I shall not— 
indeed, I cannot—interfere should she err on the side of generosity. If you 
ever find me de /rop, you have only to turn off my switches—Irene will 
show you the details—and I am a mere cipher; blind, deaf, a lump of 
inarticulate grey matter. And now, I think, we will excuse you. Irene, 
there are still a few points upon which Dr. Halloran requires illumination, 
notably the circumstances of my previous history; and I trust you will not 
allow your absurd scruples to stand in the way of a plain statement of facts. 
I have warmed both hands, Halloran, both hands.” 

On leaving the house, Halloran was annoyed by the spectacle of 
Monroe walking placidly towards him. There was no mistaking that bulky 
figure. Monroe affected a Quaker-like honesty, a sheer black and white in 
his dress. His large, pale face was fringed with a silvery whisker; a broad 
black bow set off so much of shirt-front as the stiff broadcloth of his 
waistcoat allowed. In spite of his own bigness, his clothes always looked 
a little too large for him, so that his manner of learned benevolence was 
marred by a memory of the butler. Yet only the quick eyes in a smiling, 
immovable face, the lifting of the figure on the toes at every footstep, 
warned a shrewd observer that Monroe’s advertised honesty was a con- 
This evening he was apparently unaware of 
He greeted him with a_ well-executed 


venient formula. Halloran’s 
approach until they actually met. 
movement of suave surprise. 

‘Ah, my dear Halloran!” he cried effusively, “ lightening, or, should I 
say sweetening, the arduous hours? That’s right, that’s right! Don’t shut 
yourself up too closely. I frequently deplore my neglect of recreative 
pastimes in my younger days.” 

Halloran had the uneasy feeling that Monroe had passed and repassed 
the house while he was inside. He had not forgotten Monroe’s answer to 
Sylvester's last publication: and he suspected that there was some reason 
other than solicitude for the honour of science to account for ‘WJonroe’s 
attitude towards the writer. Halloran himself did not share the general 
opinion of Monroe. He questioned his theories; and it occurred to 
him that ostensible death removed a menace to Monroe’s 
position as a scientific authority. Was it possible that Monroe did not feel 
satisfied that Sylvester was dead? Some weeks elapsed before Halloran 
was able to place the results of his experiments before Sylvester. During 
the interval he again encountered Monroe; this time in the company of 
others. The great man was disposed to be learnedly facetious. 

“We must amend the classical division of all men into the followers 
of Plato or of Aristotle,” he said. ‘*There are also the Sylvestrians—not 
to be disregarded, I assure you; eh, Halloran ? 3ut while his huge frame 
quivered all over with the jest, his anxious eyes were searching the young 
admission. His manner convinced Halloran that 
Sylvester he told 


Sylvester’s 


” 


man’s face for some 
Monroe was watching him; and on his next visit to 
him what had occurred. 

“Yes,” said Sylvester complacently. 
picked my brains before, but hadn’t wit enough to make use of them, 
consequently he denied their value; now, he wants to pick them again to 
better purpose. I’m afraid, Irene,” he added, cackling horribly, ‘ that 
Monroe will feel it his duty to damage your reputation.” 

The appeal in Irene’s eyes braced Halloran to the top of his honour. 
That he himself might suffer professionally from the association only 
increased his loyalty; and because he was so sure of himself and of her, 
he came blindly through loyalty to love. The sense of human wrong in 
Irene’s position made his passion the more bitter; all reason but that of 
abstract and perhaps fantastic virtue was on the side of his heart. Halloran 
did not dally with temptation; indeed, he spent himself in fighting against 
the obvious truth that Irene was legally a free woman. He was maddened 


“Monroe knows his master. He 





by the fact that in suppressing himself as a lover he condemned her to 
Every day he learned of some fresh privation 
or indignity; the hideous unhampered intellect made 
clear in a dozen ways. the for 
constant presence in the room except during the few hours he slept, when 
his sensory switches were turned off, and the current from the battery 
reduced to a minimum. Though the weather was now bitterly cold, he 
would not allow a fire in the room, and since an artificial light was, he 
alleged, a source of contamination to the air, Irene was compelled to shiver 
long hours in the dark. Sometimes it needed all Halloran’s power of self- 
control to keep silent. He would find the patient woman pale and 
weary-eyed from hours of reading to her implacable master; for Sylvester 
had been cut off in the middle of his experiments, and, though he had 
completed the apparatus for sight, speech, and hearing, had not provided 
He never tired of 


suffering as a fellow-creature. 


selfishness of was 


Sylvester assumed necessity his wile’s 


any means for turning over the leaves of a book. was 
lamenting his untimely translation. 
“Had I been allowed another year,” he would say, ‘1 should have 


produced an apparatus surpassing the human economy in all its functions. 
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and to the best of my belief there is only one man in Europe competent 
to help me. I take this opportunity to withdraw anything I have said, 
publicly or privately, in disparagement of—ah!—Mr. Sylvester. He is a 
wonderful man ; where is he that I may make the acknowledgment I 
owe him ?” 

He paused 
with anger, turned 
glance with remarkable 
Halloran interposed. 

‘Dr. Monroe,” he began, “I regret that it is quite impossible for 


” 


his hat. Irene, white 
Monroe followed her 
his excited condition. 


himself ‘with 
the machine. 
considering 


for breath, fanning 
involuntarily to 
acuteness, 


you to see 
“He is alive then!” cried Monroe, with clumsy triumph, getting on 
his feet. 
‘*] was about to observe that, have the honour 
to represent Raymond Sylvester,” said Halloran coldly. Monroe grinned. 
‘I congratulate you, I’m sure,” he said with a meaning glance from 
Irene to Halioran, ‘or should I rather congratulate Raymond Sylvester ? 
It appears that he is unwilling me: I may observe that an 


for the moment, I 


to assist 


The Thing spoke. 


Just a group of sentient ganglia in a network of electric wires, transmuting 
the familiar current into thought and volition. The details of the motor 
mechanism were trivial that I neglected them, concentrating all my 
powers on the more exacting sensory appliances. I pay the penalty. Bereft 
of movement, I am at the mercy of a pair of plotting creatures, either of 
whom could annihilate me by the turn of a hand.” 

For with the apparent success of Halloran’s treatment he threw aside 
even the semblance of courtesy ; and the hour of the young man’s visit was 
consumed between displays of naked egoism and trenchant insinuation. It 
is remarkable that Sylvester made little use of his unique experience ; whatever 
abnormal impressions he received he made no sign. It would appear, indeed, 
that such was his invincible malice that he was determined no benefit from 
the humanity he hated even when he 


SO 


his discovery should react upon 
properly had ceased to belong to it. 

One day when Irene and Halloran were enduring a tedious diatribe from 
Sylvester they heard a one-sided altercation on the stairs. Old Miriam appeared 
in the doorway making strangled noises ; but before Irene could speak Monroe 
pushed into the room. 

‘Mrs. Sylvester,” he began in a loud voice, mopping his forehead, 
“you must pardon my intrusion, but I could not make that old fool under- 
He sank uninvited into a chair, and lowering his voice 
“I am in urgent need of assistance, 


stand my message.” 
to a convincing earnestness, continued. 


important life hangs in the balance, but I should be very 
the claims of science, of humanity I might upon 
admirable domestic arrangements.” 

He backed with hideous politeness, though his 
to the machine, and heavily descended the stairs. 

‘Halloran,’ observed Sylvester drily, ‘‘if Monroe comes here again 
I beg you will represent me by kicking him out of the house: I hate a 
clumsy liar.” 

Thus was added a new source of anxiety to both Irene and Halloran. 
Since there was no reason to suppose that Monroe would hold his 
tongue, Halloran suggested, as a bare act of justice to Irene, that a few 
persons of discretion should be admitted into the secret of Sylvester’s 
existence. Sylvester would not hear of it. 

“I fail to see,” he said querulously, ‘‘ why you two should not take an 
obvious advantage of the situation and marry. Nothing would be more to 
my benefit: for, with your inevitable return to sanity, I should again enjoy 
your undivided attention. At present I am a mere pretext. There is 
a practical reason that seems to have escaped you. I hesitate to say 
that I am immortal; but, since the greater part of me can be renewed 
indefinitely, it is probable that I shall outlive you both by many years. If 
you marry, there are certain possibilities; don’t you think that* so 
important a trust should be kept in the family, as a sort of household 


sorry to intrude 
say, Mr. Sylvester’s 


eyes remained glued 
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god? You might even found an hereditary Priesthood to minister to the 


Thinking Machine.” 

Halloran was heartily weary of the 
shown any moral or mental worthiness his personal suffering would have 
been more bearable. In the abstract, as a scientific duty, his task deserved 
the renunciation of every human affection; but that a noble woman should 
be made to suffer private insult and public suspicion for a mere Séru/dbrug 
He dared not ask even himself what were Irene’s feelings 
Indirectly, he learned many 


whole business. Had Sylvester 


was revolting. 
towards him: he dreaded even her gratitude. 
lessons, and his faith in the sufficiency of material science was mercifully 
There is nothing more cruel, nothing more anti-social, than pure 
by those indefinable instincts beyond logic that 

So Halloran came to a dim conception of that 
homely language, 


shaken. 
reason: it 
humanity holds together. 
something, the littlke more, whether soul or spirit, or, in 
‘‘heart,” that no analysis can isolate nor synthesis involve; by which alone 
The phrase ‘for the blood 
learned that 
those of the 


is precisely 


man holds his proper place in the universe. 
is the life,” appealed to him with irresistible meaning. He 
the generous colour of life is due to other qualities than 
brain, and that those impulses, often condemned as a hindrance to reason, 
In his life Sylvester had been 
littleness. 


are in 
brutal, but not ungenerous; he 
He grudged his uncomplaining wife the necessities of existence, overlooking 
regularity. Worry and confinement 
fast being to the lowest 


leed the compensations of humanity. 
was now the embodiment of 
pitiless 

Irene was 


her frugal housekeeping with 
began to take effect, and 
condition of health. 

Halloran fretted and cursed in impotent fury as he saw her growing 
Irene would not—and he found a perverse comfort 


reduced 


daily thinner and paler. 
in the fact—dared not allow him any privacy; and, beyond a few hurried 
averted face, Sylvester had unhindered 


the door, spoken with 
with which they might have 


audience of all they said. The very ease 
escaped their purgatory kept these two in constant sight of honour, and 
this was the more to their praise, since they received no credit for their 


words at 


steadfastness, but rather the reverse. 

‘** Halloran,” Sylvester would observe malignantly, ‘‘I don’t think much 
of your enterprise. Why, in my time, with half your encouragement a 
and then he would chuckle horribly over a long list of criminal reminis- 
cences, sparing neither names nor details, until the cheeks of his wife were 
scorched with exquisite shame. 

Towards Sylvester, Halloran behaved with quiet self-control, meeting 


his insults with dignified reserve. Only once did he lose his temper in the 


Greeted him with a well-executed movement of suave surprise. 


presence of the instrument. To prevent unnecessary wear and tear of the 
brain substance, he had improved the connection with the battery, so that 
the current could be regulated «ith a corresponding increase or diminution 
This, of course, made a slight complication in the 
Instead of only one change 


of cerebral activity. 
duties of the person attending the machine. 
between the full action of the brain and sleep, there were now several 
degrees, indicated by a needle and dial. One evening, tired and dazed with 
her vigil, Irene switched off the sensory appliances as usual; but, instead of 
reducing the current to the “ by-pass” for the night, left the supply-switch in 
an intermediate position. On making the external connections in the morning, 
she was alarmed by a stuttering shout from the instrument, and, immediately 
afterwards, dead silence, with apparent cessation of life. She at once 
sent for Halloran, who, fortunately, had not yet started for his laboratory 


On examination and the discovery of Irene’s oversight, Halloran concluded 
that Sylvester had suffered an epileptic seizure. During the night his brain 
had become highly electrolysed; there being no outlet for the excess of 
energy through his organs of communication with the outside world. When 
consciousness had been restored by interrupted currents of gradually 
increasing force, Sylvester, vaguely aware of an accident, demanded an 


explanation. When Halloran told him what had happened, he at once taxed 


Halloran’s attention was arrested by a paragraph. 


Irene with an attempt to destroy him, and suggested Halloran’s complicity. 
Halloran cried out with anger, and moved blindly towards the instrument. 

‘* A pair of ordinary gas-fitter’s pliers, my dear Halloran ; ordinary pliers,” 
tittered Sylvester ; ‘‘ why this unnecessary waste of energy?” 

Under the sway of Irene’s eyes Halloran managed to control himself. 
He, however, assured Sylvester that if his accusations were repeated he 
would give up the responsibility of attending to him. 

The end came with surprising suddenness, and from an unexpected quarter. 
Glancing idly over the columns of an evening paper, Halloran’s attention was 
arrested by a paragraph headed : 


THE BURGLAR AND 

A New TERROR TO 

This morning, between the hours of two and three, a burglary was committed at a house 

in Hampstead. The police-constable on duty in a road at the rear of the premises observed 
a man in the act of dropping over the garden-wall. He sounded his whistle, and immediately 
gave chase; but the burglar, whom he described as a stout, middle-aged man, of gentlemanly 
appearance, managed to evade pursuit, and, at the time of going to press, has not been 
apprehended. Among the articles in Mrs. Sylvester’s drawing-room was a valuable gramophone. 
This on investigation was found to have been entirely destroyed by the midnight visitor. It 
is surmised that, feeling his way about the room, the burglar by some means or other set the 


THE GRAMOPHONE. 


HOUSEBREAKERS. 


instrument in action, and, in a paroxysm cf fear, destroyed it. 


Halloran went at once to Raleigh Place. Mrs. Sylvester met him with 
embarrassment that caused him to hope wildly. Yet to the last the man 
of science asserted himself in anxiety for the fate of Raymond Sylvester. 
pleaded Irene as Halloran was about to enter the gaunt 


‘“*Not here,” 
She led him into a tiny sitting-room, 


room where the instrument had lived. 
comfortless, but apparently her own. 

‘‘Tell me what has happened,” he said. ‘‘Can I do nothing—is there 
She covered her face with her hands. 


If it would 


no possibility of repair?” 

*‘Don't speak of it,” she murmured; ‘‘it was horrible. 
have been of any use, I would have sent for you at the time.” 

‘‘Then I will leave you,” he said hesitatingly. She burst 
When it was possible for them to speak calmly, Irene told him what she 
Always a light sleeper, she had been awakened by a confused cry 
smashing of glass. She ran into the 
sound as some person dropped from 
of the house. Mrs. Sylvester got a 
light and examined the instrument. The case had been forced open, the 
glass receiver smashed, and the brain itself irreparably injured. 

‘‘T think,” she said in conclusion, ‘‘that the man intended merely to 
examine the machine, for I found that the battery cells had been care- 
fully lifted out on the floor. Then, I suppose, he switched on the voice 
connection, and in his fright struck a violent blow at random.” 

“Then,” said Halloran, ‘tit could not have been an ordinary burglar.” 

Irene hesitated. ‘‘ Will you promise to make no attempt to trace the 
The police are not likely te find him unless you or I give them a 


into tears. 


knew. 
from the instrument, followed by the 
room just in time to hear a scuffling 
the balcony and ran round the side 


man ? 


clue.” 
‘Certainly I will promise what you wish; but I don’t understand a 


‘IT think you will understand, perfectly.” Irene opened a drawer in the 
table and took out something. 

“This,” she said, ‘tis what the man used to force open the case and 
smash the glass vessel. I picked it up from the floor just before the policeman 
came.” It was a small steel chisel such as is used in the post-mortem room. 
Rudely engraved upon it was the name of its owner—‘‘ James Monroe.” 

THE END. 
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Wurseryp Rhymes and Tales from Dog Land. 
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I—BAA-BAA, BLACK SHEEP. 


Drawn BY CEcIL ALDIN. 
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IL—THE BABES IN THE WOOD, 


Drawn sy Cecit ALDIN. 
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IlI.—DING, DONG, BELL, PUSSY’S IN THE WELL. 


Drawn By Cgcit ALDIN. 
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IV.—_JACK, THE GIANT-KILLER, 


Drawn sy Cecit ALDIN. 
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A 
Story of 
Weird 


Psychology. 


ANY people will doubt.ess remember that season 
at the Royal Academy, 
which came to be known 

when Dick Alingham vaulted, with 

out of the crowd of strugglers, and 
admirably certain poise, on the very topmost pinnacle of contemporary fame. 

He exhibited three portraits, each a masterpiece, which killed every picture 

within range. But since, that year, nobody cared anything for any pictures, 

whether in or out of range, except those three, this did not signify so greatly. 

The phenomenon of his appearance was as sudden as that of the meteor, 


not so very long ago, 
as Alingham’s year, 
one bound, as it were, 
seated himself, with 


coming from nowhere and sliding large and luminous across the remotely 
star-sown sky, as inexplicable as the bursting of a spring on some dust- 
Some fairy godmother, one might conjecture, had 
bethought herself of her forgotten godson, and, with a wave of her wand, 
bestowed on him this transcendent gift. But, as the Irish say, she held 
her wand in her left hand, for her gift had another side to it. Or perhaps, 
again, Hugh Merwick is right, and the theory he propounds in his 
monograph, ‘‘On Obscure Lesions of the Nerve-centres,” says the final 


ridden rocky hillside. 


S 


word on the subject. 

Dick Alingham himself, as was indeed natural, was delighted with his 
fairy godmother or his obscure lesion (whichever was responsible), and (the 
monograph spoken of above was written after Dick’s death) confessed 
frankly to his friend Merwick, who was still struggling through the crowd 
of rising young medical practitioners, that it was all quite as inexplicable to 
himself as it was to anyone else. 

‘“ All I know about it,” he said, ‘tis that last autumn I went through 
two months of mental depression so hideous that I thought again and again 
that I must go off my head. For hours daily I sat here, waiting for some- 
thing to crack, which as far as I was concerned would end everything. 
Yes, there was a cause—you know it.” 

He paused a moment, and poured into his glass a fairly liberal allow- 
ance of whiskey, filled it half up from a syphon, and lit a cigarette. The 
cause, indeed, had no need to be enlarged on, for Merwick quite well 
remembered how the girl Dick had been engaged to threw him over with 
an abruptness that was almost superb when a more eligible suitor made his 
appearance. ‘The latter was certainly very eligible indeed, with his good 
looks, his title, and his million of money; and Lady Madingley—ex-future 
Mrs. Alingham—was perfectly content with what she had done. She was 
one of those blonde, lithe, silken girls, who, happily for the peace of men’s 
minds, are rather rare, and who remind one of some humanised yet celestial 
and bestial cat. 

‘‘T needn’t speak of the cause,” Dick continued; ‘‘but, as I say, for 
those two months I soberly thought that the only end to it would be 
madness. Then one evening when I was sitting here alone—I was always 
sitting alone—something did snap in my head. I know I wondered, without 
caring at all, whether this was the madness which I had been expecting, 
or whether (which would be preferable) some more fatal breakage had 
happened. And even while I wondered, I was aware that I was not 
depressed or unhappy any longer.” 

‘“Well?” 


‘““It was well indeed. I have been 


‘I haven’t been unhappy since. 


(Copyright 1905, by E. F. Benson.) 


riotously happy instead. Some divine doctor, I suppose, just wiped off that 
stain on my brain that hurt so. Heavens, how it hurt! Have a drink, by 
the way?” 

‘*No, thanks,” said Merwick. 
yuur painting ?” 

‘** Why, everything. For I had hardly realised the fact that I was happy 
again when I was aware that everything looked different. The colours of 
all I saw were twice as vivid as they had been; shape and outline 
were intensified too. The whole visible world had been dusty and blurred 
before, and seen in a half-light. But now the lights were turned up, 
and there was a new heaven and a new earth. And in the same flash, I 
knew that I could paint things as I saw them. Which,” he concluded, 
**T have done.” 

There was something rather sublime about this, and Merwick laughed. 

‘*] wish something would snap in mv brain, if it kindles the perceptions 
in that way,” said he. ‘ But it is just possible that the snapping of things 
in one’s brain does not always produce just that effect.” 

“That is possible. Also, so I gather, things don’t snap unless you have 
gone through some such hideous period as I had been through. And I tell 
you frankly that I wouldn’t go through that again even to ensure a snap 
that would make me see things like ‘Titian.” 

‘What did the snapping feel like ?” asked Merwick. 

Dick considered a moment. 


“‘But what has all this got to do with 


*“Do you know when a parcel comes, tied up with string, and you can’t 
find a knife,” he said, ‘and therefore burn the string through, holding it 
taut? Well, it was like that: quite painless, only something got weaker and 
weaker, and then went. Not very lucid, I’m afraid, but it was just like that.” 

He turned away, and hunted among the letters and papers which littered 
his writing-table, till he found an envelope with a coronet on it. He 
chuckled to himself as he took it up. 

‘Commend me to Lady Madingley,” he said, ‘for a brazen impudence 
in comparison with which brass is softer 
than putty. She wrote to me yesterday, 
asking me if I would finish the 
portrait I had begun of her last year, 
and let her have it at my ; own price.” 

“Then I think you ss have had a 
lucky escape,” — remarked é . Merwick. “I 
didn’t even answer ler.” 

“Oh yes, I did: why eed not? I said 
the price would be two thou- | $e sand pounds, 
and I was ready to go on at once. She 
has «greed, and sent me +1 4 Tee} % a cheque 
for a thousand this evening.” 


suppose you 


‘* Commend me to 
Lady Madingley 
jor a 


tmpudence.’’ 


brazen 


Merwick stared at him in blank astonishment. ‘‘ Are you mad ?” he asked. 

“TI hope not, though one can never be sure about little points like 
that. Even doctors like you don’t know exactly what constitutes madness.” 

Merwick got up. 

“But is it possible that you don’t see what a terrible risk you run?” 
he asked. ‘‘To see her again, to be with her like that, having to look at 
her—I saw her this afternoon, by the way, hardly human—may not that so 
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easily revive again all that you felt before? It is too dangerous: much 
too dangerous.” 

Dick shook his head. 

‘““There is not the slightest risk,” he said ; 
utterly and absolutely indifferent to her. I don’t even hate her: if I hated 
her, there might be a possibility of my again loving her. As it is, the 
thought of her does not arouse in me any emotion of any kind. And really 
I respect colossal things 


‘‘everything within me is 


such stupendous calmness deserves to be rewarded. 
like that.” 

He finished his whiskey as he spoke, and instantly poured himself out 
another glass. 

‘“*That’s the fourth,” said his friend. 

“Ts it? I never count. It shows a sordid attention to uninteresting 
detail. Funnily enough, too, alcohol does not have the smallest effect on 
me now.” 

“Why drink then ?” 

‘* Because if I give it up this entrancing vividness of colour and clarity 
of outline is a little diminished.” 

‘**Can’t be good for you,” said the doctor. 

Dick laughed. 

‘*My dear fellow, look at me carefully,” he said, ‘‘and then if you can 
conscientiously declare that I show any signs of indulging in stimulants, 
I’il give them up altogether.” 

Certainly it. would have been hard to find a point in which Dick did 
He had paused, and stood 


not present the appearance of perfect heaith 
other, 


still a moment, his glass in one hand, the whiskey-bottle in the 
front of his shirt, and not a tremor of unsteadiness was 


black against the 
neither puffy nor 


there. His tace, of 
emaciated, but firm of flesh and of a wonderful clearness of skin. Clear, 
baggy nor puckered; he looked 
if he was in training for 


wholesome sun - burnt hue, was 


too, was his eye, with eyelids neither 


indeed a model of condition, hard and fit, as 
Lithe and active, too, was his figure; his movements 


some athletic event. 





The book was a treatise on obscure diseases. 


were quick and precise, and even Merwick with his doctor’s eye, trained to 
detect any symptom, however slight, in which the drinker must betray 
himself, was bound to confess that no such was here present. His appear- 
ance contradicted it authoritatively, so also did his manner: he met the eye 
of the man he was talking to without sideway glances; he showed no signs, 


however small, of any disorder of the nerves. Yet Dick was altogether an 
abnormal fellow; the history he had just been recounting was abnormal— 
those weeks of depression followed by the sudden snap in his brain which 
had apparently removed, as a wet cloth removes a stain, all the memory of 
his love and of the cruel bitterness that followed. Abnormal, too, was his 








“It’s so ltke you, but tt gust isn’t you.’’ 


sudden leap into high artistic achievement from a platform of very mediocre 
performance. Why should there, then, not be a similar abnormality here ? 

‘**Yes, I confess you show no sign of taking excessive stimulant,” said 
Merwick. ‘But if I attended you professionally—oh, I’m not touting—I 
should make you give up all stimulant and go to bed for a month.” 

‘‘“Why, in the name of goodness?” asked Dick. 

‘** Because, theoretically, it must be the best thing you could do. You 
had a shock: how bad, your weeks of depression tell you. Well, common- 
sense says, ‘Go slow after a shock: recoup.’ Instead of which you go very 
fast indeed, and produce. I grant it seems to suit you; you also became 
suddenly capable cf feats which—oh, it’s sheer nonsense, man!” 

‘*What’s sheer nonsense ?” 

‘“You are. Professionally, I 
an exception to a theory that I am sure must be right. 


because you appear to be 


Therefore, I have 


detest you, 
got to explain you away, and at present I can’t.” 

‘*What’s the theory ?” asked Dick. 

‘“‘Well, the treatment of shock first of all. And 
order to do good work one ought to eat and drink very little and sleep a 
lot. How long do you sleep, by the way ?” 

Dick considered. 
‘““Oh, I go to bed about three usually,” he said. 


secondly, that in 


**IT suppose I sleep 
for about four hours.” 

‘¢ And live on whiskey, and eat like a Strasbourg goose, and are prepared to 
run a race to-morrow! Go away, or at least I will! Perhaps you’ll break 
down, though. That would satisfy me. But even if you don’t, it still remains 
quite interesting.” 

Merwick found it more than quite interesting, in fact; and when he got 
home that night he searched in his shelves for a certain dusky volume, 
in which he turned up a_ chapter *“*Shock.” The book was a 
treatise on obscure diseases and abnormal conditions of the nervous system. 
He had often read in it before, for in his profession he was a_ special 
student of the rare and curious. And the following paragraph, which had 
interested him much before, interested him more than ever this evening— 


called 


The nervous system also can act in a way that must always, even to the most advanced 
Cases are known, and well-authenticated ones, when a 


student, be totally unexpected. 
Cases, too, are known when 


paralytic person has jumped out of bed on the cry of “ Fire.” 
a great shock, which produces depression so profound as to amount to lethargy, is followed 
by abnormal activity, and the calling into use of powers which were previously unknown to 
exist, or, at any rate, existed in a quite ordinary degree. Such a hyper-sensitised state, 
especially since the desire for sleep or rest is very often much diminished, demands much 
stimulant in the way of food and alcohol. It would appear also that the patient suffering 
from this rare form of the after-consequences of shock has sooner or later some sudden and 
complete breakdown. It is impossible, however, to conjecture what form this will take. The 
digestion, however, may become suddenly atrophied, delirium tremens may, without warning, 


supervene, or he may go completely off his head. . 


But the weeks passed on, the July sun made London reel in a haze 
of heat, and yet Alingham remained busy, brilliant, and altogether 
exceptional. Merwick, unknown to him, was watching him closely, and at 
present was completely puzzled. He held Dick to his word that if he 
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could detect the slightest sign of over-indulgence in stimulant he would 
cut it off altogether, but he could see absolutely none. Lady Madingley, 
meantime, had given him several sittings, and in this connection again 
Merwick was utterly mistaken in the view he had expressed to Dick as to 
the risks he ran. For, strangely enough, the two had become great friends. 
Yet Dick was quite right : all emotion with 
regard to her on his part was dead: it 
might have been a piece of still-life that 
he was painting, instead of a woman he 





had wildly worshipped. 

One morning in mid-July she had 
been sitting to him in his studio, and, 
contrary to custom, he had been rather 
silent, biting the ends of his _ brushes, 
frowning at his canvas, frowning, too, 
at her. Suddenly he gave a little 
impatient exclamation. 

“It’s so like you,” he said, ‘ but 
it just isn’t you. There’s a lot of 
difference! I can’t help making you look 
as if you were listening to a hymn; one 
of those in four sharps, don’t you know, 
written by an organist, probably after 
eating muffins. And that’s not charac- 
teristic of you.” 

She laughed. 

“You must be rather ingenious to 
put all that in,” she said. 

“lam.” 

‘“Where do I show it all?” 

Dick sighed. 

“Oh, in your eyes, of course,” he 
said. ‘* You show everything by your eyes, 
you know. It is entirely characteristic of 
you. You are a throw-back—don’t you 
remember we settled that ever so long 
ago -—to the brute creation, which like- 
wise shows everything by their eyes.” 

“Oh-h! I should have thought 
that dogs growled at you, and cats 
scratched.” 

“Those are practical measures, but 
short of that you and animals use their 
whereas people use their 


eyes only; 
mouths and foreheads and other things. 
A pleased dog, an cxpectant dog, a hungry dog, a jealous dog, a disappointed 


dog—one gathers all that from their eyes. Their mouths are comparatively 


immobile, and a cat’s is even more so.” 
“You have often told me that I 


Lady Madingley, with complete composure. 


belong to the genus cat,” said 


“Yes. Perhaps looking at the eyes of a cat would help me to see 
what I miss. Many thanks for the hint.” 

He put down his palette and went to a side-table on which stood 
bottles and ice and syphons. 

‘*No drink of any kind on this Sahara of a morning?’ he asked. 


‘No drink of any kind on this Sahara of a morning ? 





“No, thanks. Now when will you want me to give you the final sitting ? 
You said you only wanted one more.” 
Dick helped himself. 
“Well, I go down to the country with this,” he said, “to put in 
the background I told you of. It will take me three days’ hard painting, with 
luck, and a week without. Oh, my mouth 
waters at the thought of the background! 
So shall we say to-morrow week ?” 

Lady Madingley made a note of 
this in a minute gold and jewelled 
memorandum-book. 

‘““And I am to be prepared to see 
cat’s eyes painted there instead of my 
own when I see it next?” she asked, 
passing by the canvas. 

Dick laughed. 

“Oh, you will 
difference,” he — said. 
is that I always have 
so! — they 
faint, although you always reminded me 


hardly see the 
‘* How odd _ it 
detested cats 
make me _ feel actually 
of a cat.” 

“Ah, you must ask your friend 
Mr. Merwick about these metaphysical 
mysteries,” said she. 

The background to the 
was at present only indicated by a few 
rough close to the side of 
the head of brilliant purple’ and 
brilliant green, and the artist’s mouth 
might well water at the thought of 
the few days’ painting that lay before 
him. For behind the picture in the 
long, panel-shaped canvas was to be 
trellis, over which, 
woodwork, there 


picture 


splashes 


painted a 
almost hiding the 
was to sprawl a great purple clematis 


green 


in full flaunting glory of varnished leat 
and starry flower. At the top would 
be just a strip of pale summer sky, at 
her feet just a wash of grey- green 
grass, but all the rest of the back- 
ground, greatly daring, would be this 
” diaper of green and purple. For the 
purpose of putting this in, he was 
going down to a small cottage of his near Godalming, where he had put 
up in the garden a sort of outdoor studio, an erection betwixt a room and 
a mere shelter, with the side to the north entirely open, and flanked by 
this green trellis, which was now one immense consteliation of purple stars. 


I'ramed in this, he knew well how the strange pale beauty of his sitter 


Turned two shining luminous orbs on him. 


would glow on the canvas, how she would start out of the background, 
she and her huge grey hat, and shining grey dress and yellow hair and 
ivory white skin and pale eyes, now blue, now grey, now green. This was 
indeed a thing to look forward to; for there is probably no such unadul- 
terated rapture known to men as creation, and it was small wonder that 
Dick’s mood as he travelled down to Godalming was buoyant « and 
effervescent. For he was going, so to speak, to realise his creation ; 
every purple star of clematis, every green leaf and piece of trellis- work 
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that he put in, would cause what he had painted to live and shine, 
just as it is the layers of dusk that fall over the sky at evening 
which make the stars to sparkle there, jewel-like. His scheme was 
assured: he had hung his constellation—the figure of Lady Madingley— 


Fle knew he was right. 





in the sky; and now he had to surround it with the green and purple 


night, so that it might shine. 

His garden was but a circumscribed plot, but 
circumscrived it, and he had dealt with the space at his command with 
At no time had his grass-plot (you could scarcely call 
been spacious; now the outdoor studio, 

: by thirty, took up the greater part 
a solid wooden wall on one side 
walls to the south and east, which 

inning to clothe, and which were 


walls of old brick 


a certain originality. 


faced internally by hangings of Syrian and other 
Here in the summer he passed the 
painting or idling, and 
living an outdoor existence. The floor, which had 


Oriental work. 
greater part of the day, 
once been grass, which had withered completely 
covered with Persian rugs; a 
there, a 

full of familiar friends, and a half-dozen 
One corner, too, was frankly given 
garden, and a mowing- 


under the roof, 
writing-table and a 
book-case 


of basket-chairs. 


dining -table were 


up the affairs of the 
machine, a hose for watering, shears, and spade stood 
there. For, like many excitable persons, Dick found 
that in gardening, that incessant process of plannings 
and designings to suit the likings of plants and 
make them gorgeous in colour and huge of growth, 
there was a wonderful calm haven of refuge for the 
Plants, too, were so receptive, so 
responsive to kindness; thought given to them was 
never thought wasted, and to come back now after a 


storm-tossed brain. 


month’s absence in London was to be assured of 
fresh surprise and pleasure in each foot of garden- 
bed. And here, with that regal generosity was the 
purple clematis to repay him for the care lavished 
on it. Every flower would show its przactical gratitude 
by standing model for the background of his picture. 
The evening was very warm—warm not with 
any sultry premonition of thunder, but with the 
clear, clean heat of summer; and he dined alone 
in his shelter, with the after-flames of the sunset 
These slowly faded into a sky of 
lingered long over his coffee, looking northwards 
towards the row of trees that screened him from 
There were acacias, most graceful of all things that 
Below them ran a 


for his lamp. 
velvet blue, but he 
across the garden 
the house beyond. 
grow, summer-plumaged now, yet still fresh of leaf. 


» of .Lady Madingley 


little raised terrace of turf, and, nearer, the beds of the beloved garden: 
clumps of sweet peas made an inimitable fragrance, and the rose-beds 
were pink with Baroness Rothschild and La France, and copper-coloured with 
Beauté inconstante, and the Richardson rose. Then nearer at hand was the 
green trellis foaming with purple. 

He was sitting there, hardly looking, but unconsciously drinking in this 
great festival of colour, when his eye was arrested by a dark slinking form 
that appeared among the roses, and which suddenly turned two shining 
luminous orbs on him. At this he started up, but his movement caused no 
perturbation in the cat, which continued, with back arched for stroking 
and poker-like tail, to advance towards him, purring. As it came closer, 
Dick felt that shuddering faintness which affected him in the presence of 
cats come over him, and he hissed and clapped his hands. At this it 
turned tail quickly: a sort of dark shadow streaked the garden-wall for a 
moment, and it vanished. But its appearance had spoiled for him the 
sweet spell of the evening, and he went indoors. 

The next morning was pellucid summer: a faint north wind blew, and 
a sun worthy to illumine the isles of Greece flooded the sky. Dick’s dream- 
long sleep had banished from his mind that rather 
cat, and he set up his canvas facing the 
sense of imminent ecstasy. 
only seen in the magic of 


less and for him 
disquieting incident of the 
trellis-work and purple clematis with a huge 
Also the garden, which at present he had 
sunset, was gloriously rewarding and glowed with colour, and though life— 
this was present to bis mind for the first time for months—in the shape 
had not been very propitious, yet a man, he argued 
to himself, must be a very poor hand at living if, with a passion for 
plants and a passion for art, he cannot fashion a life that shall be full of 
content. So, breakfast being finished and his model ready and glowing with 
beauty, he quickly sketched in the broad lines of flowers and foliage and 
began to paint. 

Purple and green, green and purple: was there ever such a feast for 
the eye? Gourmand-like, he was utterly absorbed in it. He was right, 
too: as soon as he put on the first brush full of colour he knew he was 
right. It was just those divine and violent colours which would cause his 
figure to step out from the picture; it was just that pale strip of sky above 
which would focus her again; it was iust that strip of grey-green grass below 
her feet which would prevent her, so it seemed, actually leaving the canvas. 
And with swift, eager sweeps of the brush, which never paused and never 
hurried, he lost himself in his work. 

He stopped at length with a sense of breathlessness, feeling, too, as if 
he had been suddenly called back from some immense distance off. He 
must have been working some three hours, for his man was already laying 
the table for lunch, yet it seemed to him that the morning had gone by in 
one flash. The progress he had made was extraordinary, and he looked 
Then his eye wandered from the -brightness of the 
There, just in front of the 


long at his picture. 
canvas to the brightness of the garden beds. 
bed of sweet-peas, not two yards from him, stood a very large grey cat, 
watching him. 

Now the presence of a cat was a thing that usually produced in Dick 
a feeling of deadly faintness, yet at this moment, as he looked at the cat 
and the cat at him, he was conscious of no such feeling, and put down 
the absence of it, in so far as he consciously thought about it, to the fact 
that he was in the open air, not in the atmosphere of a closed room. 
Yet last night out here, the cat had made him feel faint. But he hardly 


He threw the glass he carried at the cat. 


gave a thought to this, for what filled his mind was that he saw in the 
rather friendly, interested look of the beast, that expression in the eye which 
had so baffled him in his portrait of Lady Madingley. So, slowly, and 
without any sudden movement that might startle the cat, he reached out 
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his hand for the palette he had just put down, and, in a corner of the 
canvas not yet painted half-a-dozen swift intuitive 
touches, what he wanted. [ven in the broad sunlight where the animal 
stood, its eyes looked as if they were internally smouldering as well as 


over, recorded, in 


being lit from without: it was just so that Lady Madingley looked. He 
would have to lay colour very thinly over white. 

For five minutes or so he painted with feverishly eager strokes, drawing 
the colour thinly over the background of white, and then looked long 
at that sketch of the eye to see if he had got what he wanted. Then 
he looked back at the cat which had stood so charmingly for him. But 
there was no cat there. That, however, since he detested them, and this 
one had served his purpose, was no matter for regret, and he merely 
wondered a little at the suddenness of its disappearance. But the legacy 
it had left on the 

could not 
thus; it was 


canvas 
vanish 
his own, a posses- 
sion, an achicvement. 
‘Truly this was to be 
a portrait which would 
altogether outdistance 
all he had ever done 
before. A woman, 
real, alive, wearing 
her soul in her eyes, 
should | stand 
and summer riot 
round her. 

An extraordinary 


there, 


clearness of vision 
was his all day, and 
towards sunset an 
empty whiskey-bottle. 
But this evening he 
was conscious, for 
the first time, of two 
feelings—one 
physical, one men- 
tal— altogether 
strange to him: the 
first an 
that he had 
as much as was good 


impression 
drunk 


for him; the second, 
a sort of echo in his 
mind of those tor- 
tures he had under- 
gone in the autumn, 
when he had been 
tossed aside by the 
rirl to whom he had 
viven his soul, like 
a soiled 
Neither were at all 
acutely felt; but both 
were present to him. 

The evening 
altogether belied the 
brilliance of the day, 


glove. 


and about six o’clock 
thick clouds had 
driven up over the 
clear 
heat of summer had 
place to a 
intense, but 


sky, and the 


given 
heat no less 
full of the menace of storm. 
A few big hot drops, too, 
of rain warned him further, 
and he pulled his easel into 
shelter, and gave orders that 
he would dine indoors. As 
was usual with him when he 
was at work, he shunned the 
distracting influences of any 
companionship, and he dined 
alone. finished, he 
went into his sitting room, 
prepared to enjoy his solitary 
evening. ITis servant had 
brought him in a tray of drink, and till he went to bed he would be 
undisturbed. Outside the storm was moving nearer; the reverberation of 
the thunder, though not yet close, kept up a continual growl: any 
moment it might move up and burst above in riot of fire and sound. 

Dick read a book for a while, but his thoughts wandered. The 
poignancy of his trouble last autumn, which he thought had passed away 
from him’ for ever, grew suddenly and strangely more acute; also his 
head was heavy, perhaps with the storm, but possibly with what he had 
drunk. So, intending to go to bed and _ sleep off his disquietude, he 
closed his book, and went across to the window to close that also. But 
halfway towards it he stopped. There on the sofa below it sat a large 
grey cat with yellow gleaming eyes. In its mouth it held a young thrush, 
still alive. 


Dinner 
The portrait was there. 
Alingham was there too. 


. Dick 


Then horror woke in him: his feeling of sick-faintness was there, and 
he loathed and was terrified at this terrible feline glee in the torture of its 
prey, a glee so great that it preferred the postponement of its meal to a 


shortening of the other. More than all, the resemblance of the eyes of this 


cat to those of his portrait suddenly struck him as something hellish. For 
one moment this all held him bound as if with paralysis; the next, his 
physical shuddering could be withstood no longer, and he threw the glass he 


carried at the cat, missing it. For one second the animal paused there, glaring 
at him with an intense and dreadful hostility; then it made one spring of 
it out of the open window. Dick shut it with a bang that startled himself, 
and then searched on the sofa and the floor for the bird which he 
thought the cat had dropped. Once or twice he thought he heard it feebly 
fluttering, but this must have been an illusion, for he could not find it. 

All this was rather 

shaky business ; 

so before going 
to bed he _ steadied 
himself, as his un- 
spoken phrase ran, 
with a final drink. 
Outside the thunder 
had ceased, but the 
rain beat hissing on 
to the Then 
another sound 
mingled with it, the 


grass. 


mewing of a cat— 
not the 
screeches and cries 
that are usual, but 
the plaintive calls of 
the beast that wants 
to be admitted into 
its own home. The 


long - drawn 


blind was down, but 
after a while he could 
not resist peeping out. 
There on the window- 
sill was seated the 
large 
Though it was rain- 
ing heavily its fur 
seemed dry, for it was 
standing stiffly away 
from its body. But 
when it saw him it 
spat at him, striking 
angrily at the glass, 


Sey Cave 


and vanished. 
Lady Mading- 
Levant % Heavens, 
how he loved her! 
And, infernally as she 
had treated him, how 
passionately he 
wanted her now ! 
Was all his trouble, 
then, to begin over 
again? Had that 
nightmare dawned 
anew on him? It 
was the cat’s fault: 
the eye of the cat 
had done it. Yet 
just now all his desire 
was blurred by this dullness 
of brain that was as unaccount- 
able as the reawakening of his desire, 
For months now he had drunk far more 
than he had drunk to-day, yet evening had 
seen him clear-headed, acute, master of himself, 
and revelling in the liberty that had come to him, 
and in the cool joy of creative vision. But to-night 
he stumbled and groped across the room. 

The neutral-coloured light of dawn awoke him, and he got 
up at once, feeling still very drowsy, but in answer to some silent 
imperative call. The storm had altogether passed away, and a lonely 
jewel of a morning star hung in a pale heaven. His room looked 
strangely unfamiliar to him; his own sensations were unfamiliar: 
there was a vagueness about things, a barrier between him and 

the world. One desire alone possessed him—to finish the portrait. All else, 
so he felt, he left to chance, or whatever laws regulate the world, those 
laws which choose that a certain thrush shall be caught by a certain cat; 
choose, also, one scapegoat out of a thousand, and let the rest go free. 

Two hours later his servant went to call him and found him gone from 
his room. So, as the morning was so fair, he went out to lay breakfast 
in the shelter. The portrait was there; it had been dragged back into 
position by the clematis, but it was covered with strange scratches, as if 
the claws of some enraged animal, or the nails perhaps of a man, had 
furiously attacked it. Dick Allingham was there too, lying very still in 
front of the disfigured canvas. Claws also, or nails, had attacked him; 
his throat was horribly mangled by them. But his hands were covered 
with paint; the nails of his fingers, too, were choked with it. 

THE END. 
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THE SACK, 


Drawn sy Percy F. S. Spence. 
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A CONTRAST IN CHRISTMAS FARE: THE LUXURIOUS LIVER AND THE PLAIN MAN, 


Drawn sy R. Caton WoopviLie. 
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THE PIXIES’ VISIT: A CHRISTMAS-EVE VISION ON THE WAY TO BED, 


Drawn BY ALLAN STEWART. - 
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BLOWING OUT THE CANDLE: WIDE OF THE MARK. 
Drawn By H. H. F.ers. 


The game fs to bring a player blindfold into the room, to turn him round, let him guess where the candle is, approach its supposed position, and blow. 
The puff takes effect in the unlikeliest places, 
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FAGAN 


By ROWLAND THOMAS. 


This Story won the £1000 Prize in the 


Competition organised by 


“Collier’s Weekly.” 


On February 1, 1904, “ Collier’s”’ announced that tt would give three prises, one of five thousand, one of two thousand, and 
one of one thousand dollars, for the best short story submitted under terms which ensured absolute anonymity in a com- 


petition to close Fune 1. 


more than tweive thousand stories during the four months in which the contest was open. 


Over eleven thousand authers, including many of the be:t-known wri ers in Amerwa, contribuied 


By thé predominant opinion of the 


judges—Hon. Henry Cahot Lodge, Mr. Walter H. Page, and Mr. Wiaam. Allen White-ie first prise wis awarded to 
Mr. Rowland Thomas's story, “ Fagan,” which ws published mere. 


HILE Fagan was still a kinky-haired youngster, clad only: in ‘the 

\ traditional shirt, a question forced itself on his attention. ‘‘ Why ain’t 

I got a pappy?’’ he asked his mother, and the great, deep-bosomed 

woman laughed the deep, melodious laugh of her-race. ‘‘ Lawszee, 

chile, | raickon you has. Mos’ chillen has,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Who is my pappy ?”’ 

persisted the child. The woman laughed again. ‘‘ Lawszee, honey, how you 
spaik me to ’member that? I’se got other things to maimber, I raickon.”’ 

We couldn’t expect much of a Fagan, born of that race and class, and he 
learned not to expect much of us. A bit of food, a bit of clothing, and a chance 
to roli around on the levee with the other pickaninnies, and bask in the sunshine 
and: sniff the sweety-sour smells from the sugar-ships, sufficed him. For many 
years these pleasures were his for the taking. And as he grew older they still 
sufficed, with the addition of a little cheap tobacco and cheaper gin, and he found 
that a modicum of labour and a care never to offend one of the heaven-born 
white race would procure them. The labour was easy, for the son of the deep- 
bosomed, supple-limbed woman had grown, as the rank free growth of a swamp 
shoots up, into a great, broad, graceful man, to whom the toil of others was as 
play. And he was of a nature so easy-going and joyous and childishly obliging 
that the heaven-born pointed him out with approval as ‘‘a nigger like 
we had before the war.’’ 

He might have lived on thus indefinitely, but one day over a lazy roll 
of the dice another black man took advantage of his known good nature. 

And Fagan, the kindly, felt a sudden, blinding desire tu strike The 
huge black fist shot out like lightning under the impulse of the supple, 
writhing muscles, and the other man dropped with a broken neck. 

Then Fagan came to the Army. And the Army received him with joy. 

The surgeon’s eye glistened with an artist’s fervour as he thumped and 
kneaded the great perfect animal, and the wise old recruiting-sergeant 
guided the pen for him to sign his name. Thus he was made welcome in that 
most catholic of societies, which cares not a whit for your past, your present, 
or your future, so long as you have mind and body sufficient to obey orders. 

But even this slight requirement was much for Fagan. His careless, 
soapless, buttonless existence was a poor training tor the rigid minutiz of 

military life. And 

he was unfortunate 

in his immediate 

commander. Most 

of the officers of the 

Fifty-fourth were of the 
South, able to deal firmly 
yet kindly with the big 
black children committed 
to their charge. But 
Sharpe was new to the 
Army, the son of a small 
tradesman in the North, 
and had an exalted rever- 
ence for the regulations 
and his own rank. So 
when he discovered that 
the buttons of Fagan’s 
blouse were uncleaned, 
one morning at guard- 
mounting, he did _ not 
announce the fact im- 
personally, as an officer 
should. And Fagan, in 
serene ignorance of any 
law against immediate 
explanation replied with 
boyish, surprised chuckle, 
‘* Lawszee, Lootenant, I 
raickon I plumb forgot 
them buttons.’’ ‘* That 
will do,’’ snapped the 
officer. ‘‘ Sergeant, put 
this man under arrest.’’ 
Fagan followed to the 
guard-house, mildly ex- 
postulant. ‘‘He suah’d 
orter give me a fairah 
show,’’ he _ said to his 
guard. ‘‘I was agwine 
to tell him. I didn’ mean 
no hahm. All I wanted 
was a fayah show.’’ 


’ 


‘All L’m lookin’ for is Just a fayah show.” 


Thus began 
a series of petty 
persecutions. 
Fagan, with his 
good - nature, 
tried his best, 
but the Lieu- 
tenant would 
not be pleased. 
He was not a 
bad sort in in- 
tent, simply a 
common, weak, 
official bully. 
Such men 
usually re- 
sign early, 
or if they 


On the levee. 


linger on in the Service, learn to shun getting in advance of their men when 


there is firing going on. By the time the regiment was ordered to the 
Philippines, Fagan’s record loomed black with five trials. 

The campaigning brought relief. A man was required only to have his 
rifle in order and be on hand in condition to use it. The regiment spent 
weary days, dragging about like a slow snake under the burning sun, soaking 
and shivering in the mists of evening, till men began to sicken. But not 
Fagan. His melodious bellow would ring triumphant along the lines each night, 
‘*I’se been wo’okin’ on the ra’alroad,’’ and cheer the drooping men till the voices 
of the regimental wits were demanding, ** Who’s dat ar white man’s got a 
ra’alroad?’’ And then one day the scouts reported that the main body of 
the enemy was near, that elusive body for which the regiment had been groping 
so long. After a little the snake broke out into a fan, and went crawling across 
a muddy rice-paddy toward a canebrake. Then a flight of strange drawling 
insects sang overhead, and, as always when firing is wild and high, some men 
in the reserve, ’way in the rear, lay down very suddenly. The merry bugles 
rattled, and the fan dissolved into a thin brown line of men who advanced 
swiftly to the edge of the brake, firing calmly as they And then 
all at once the brake was alive with dizzily flashing steel. A little brown 
man rose in front of Fagan, and a flash darted straight at his head. Instinc- 
tively his muscles reacted, and he ducked backward like a boxer. The bolo 
missed his head, but the sharp point, tearing downward, ripped through shirt 
and flesh on his breast. Fagan stared stupidly at the dripping red edges of the 
blue cloth till the sharp tingle of the flesh stirred him. As before, he felt a 
blinding impulse to strike, and whirled“his heavy rifle in one hand, as a boy does 
a stick. He looked down at the quivering, moaning thing before him, and a mad 
joy of strength surged over him. A little way apart, a struggling group was 
weaving in and out, with darts of steel and quick flashes of rifles, and hoarse 
gruntings and cursings. He ran toward it, swinging his broken rifle round 
his head. ‘‘Come’ on, boys!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Come on—kill the damn niggers! °’ 

From that day he was called Wild Fagan, and Fagan the Nigger-Killer, and, 
as the campaign progressed, his renown passed beyond the regiment. ‘‘ Heard 
about that wild nigger in the Fifty-fourth ?’’ asked the Cavalry, borrowing a pinch 
of Durham and a bit of paper from the Mountain Battery. ‘‘ Don’t sabe fire his 
rifle, just butts in and swats ’em with it, like he was wantin’ to play golf.’’ The 
story grew till the Marines, returning from shore service, told the Fleet, half 
seriously, of a wild regiment come straight from Africa ‘‘ what only knew how to 
fight with war-clubs.’’ And Jacky, ever ready to believe, swore softly in admir- 
ation, and spat over the rail, and dreamed of meeting that regiment some night 
in Nagasaki. when everyone had had about seven drinks all round. Even the 
officers began to boast. ‘‘Oh, you mean our man Fagan,’’ the Colonel would 
say to the guests at mess. ‘‘ Yes, he’s a good man. Expensive—a rifle lasts 
him about a day when things are lively—but efficient Yes, highly efficient. The 
natives are beginning to dodge the regiment. Yes, I1’ll let you see him after 
dinner. Finest build of a man you ever laid eyes on. Like a cat, you know, 
like a cat anda grizzly rolled into one.”’ 

And Fagan. through it all was unchanged, good-natured; childlike as ever. 
He was even a bit ashamed of his strength. ‘‘ That little scrap down by the 
bridge ?’’ he would say to a group of admiring men. ‘Oh, that all wa’n’t 
nothin’. That big Fillypeeno? Yes, I hit him. Yes, 1 raickon I suah smashed 
him,’’? he would muse, with his slow smile. ‘‘ Yes, I broke ma gun on him. 
Anybody got any tobacca? I nevah could keep no tobacca.”’ 


went. 
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FOR DANCING. WINTER NIGHTS. FOR THE DRAWINC ROOM. 


Bohemian Orchestra. Mme. Melba. 
Waltzes. 03025 Caro Nome ‘Rigoletto)... Verpi. 


0500 Dolores Waltz. Tama 
m4 oat r, gno. 
GC 0502 Espafia Waltz. 52674 Morte d’Otello pisoeane ) 
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Sanne 


AG 
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738 Carresante Waltz. 
0503 Choristers’ Waltz. 
0520 Blue Danube. 
Barn Dances. 
osor Hi-Ti-Ti Barn Dance. 
0504 Laughing Water. 
Lancers. 


Pescatore di Perle Bizet. 
Vesti la Giubba PAGLIACCI. 


& 


Dio possente Faust. 


poet 
f: 


0525 Sammy Lancers, Fig. 1 and 2. R L 2-266; Sérénade Méfistoféle Faust. 
0526 ” ” » 3 and4. Edward Lloyd. 

0527 w ” + 5+ G C 3-2024 I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby. 
0507 Cingalee Lancers, Fig. 1 and 2. John Harrison. 

0508 ” ” » 3 and 4. G C 3-2280 Nirvana .. S. ADAMs. 
0509 ” Se G C 3-2213 ’Tisthe Day .. Lkoncava.to. 


Two-Step. 
+ CoS Pantin Ge » Two-Step. Hirwen Jones. 
G C 2-83 Uncle Sammy Two = G C 3-223 Angels Guard Thee Goparp. 


EN. 
FOR THE CHILDR FOR THE SMOKING ROOM 
Gerard and Hunting. 

G C 1265 Nursery Rhymes, No. 1. Mr. Charles Santley. 

G C 1266 - a No. 2. G C 2-2862 Simon the Cellarer. 

G C 1267 © m No. 3. Mr. J. Scotland. 

G C 1263 A Visit to Menagerie. G C 3-2240 ~=Richard o’ Taunton Deane. 
Haydn Quartette. oo Mr. Arthur Roberts. 

G C 4345 Inthe Good Old Summer Time. G C 1305 ‘The Trial by Jury. 

> 4168 Darling Nelly Grey. Mr. Will Evans. 

r C 4181 1 he Farmyard ret G C 1307. Tin Tacks. 

patna ag be oo ee Mr. Dan Leno (the late). 
Meister Glee Singers. G C 2435 The Power of London. 

G C 4160 Old Daddy Longlegs. G C 2-2515 The Huntsman. 


G C 41:68 Dinah Doe. Mr. Albert Whelan 
Olly Oakley Banjo ‘" P GC 1306 Little Nell (Recitation with 
G C 6374 Whistling Rufus. Orchestral Accompaniment 
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G C 6380 Chinese Patrol. The “ Metsa’” Gramophone, 
—~ CS £25. =_—_ 


j t 1 jramophone Records,anad genuine 
stcard we will send catalogues and name and address of the nearest dealer tn our Gramophones, Gramophoni . g 
ae Gramophone ‘Needles, sold oniy in Metal boxes bearing our Trade Mark picture, ‘‘ His Master's Voice. 


THE GRAMOPHONE & TYPEWRITER, LTD., 21, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C..,,... 
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From 
infancy~ to 
extreme old age, in 
severe illnesses, or during 


. “s convalescence and_ recovery, 
“The Light Touch of a Gentle Lady : ; 
will drive an “ Argyll” car. Everything is simplicity, everything is . Benge cr fey Food assists Natape, 


“just there ;” the driver has only to look ahead. ) : de 
The “Argyll” cars will “90-anywhere-and-do-anything,” and they and is retained and assimilated when 


excel in reliability and beauty of design. all other foods are rejected. 
Send for New fArt Catalogue ‘'B,” which tells intending purchasers all they require to know. Sold a Vie - nie ~ Pren INFANCY 


London Agents: “ ArGyits, LONDON,” Ltd., 17, Newman St., Oxford St., W. everywhere, ee To 0) AD) AGE ~ 


ARGYLL MOTORS, LTD., Argyll Works, Bridgeton, GLASGOW. 
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It was after the fighting was done and the regiment went into stations of 
companies in the villages that the change began to come. The men, keyed to 
exertion and excitement, found the idleness of barrack life at first pleasant, then 
irksome. And they were at home in these sunny islands, far more at home 
than ever in the States. They read the freedom of the land in the burning sky, 
and the clicking palms, and the lazy air. Above all, they read it in the dark, 
admiring eyes of the brown, slim, soft-moving girls. The men began to be 
absent at check roll-call at Taps. 

At such a time all the wisdom and tact of an officer is needed. Too great 
easiness means loss of control; harshness means desertion. Fora time Lieutenant 
Sharpe did very well. He overlooked what he could, and was unangered in his 
firmness when he must be firm. But nature and fixed habit soon overcame him, 
and Fagan was naturally the chief sufferer, for the officer had grown into 
the fixed belief that 
Fagan was the prob- 
able cause of every 
misdemeanour in the 
company. So it wasa 


——., 


"] 


reprimand, and_ then 
another sharper, and 
then the summary 
court—where the Lieu- 
tenant was _ prosecutor 
and jury and judge 
sentenced Fagan to the 
loss of a month’s pay 
for attempting to ‘‘run 
the guard’’ at some 
unearthly hour of the 
night. Within a week 
he repeated the offence, 
and the Lieutenant, with 
the fear of God and the 
regulations in his heart, 
but wondrous small 
understanding in his 
head, sentenced him to 
‘*a month and a month.”’ 
A month of confinement 
will give any man much 
time for reflection, and 
the Lieutenant hoped it 
would prove salutary. 
Fagan received his sen- 
tence with ominous lack 
of his former protest- 
ations, and went quietly 
to the guard-house. But 
as he was neither an 
accomplished thinker nor 
an expert in moral 
theory, he merely sat 
there and brooded. “ All 
I’m lookin’ for is just a 
tayah show,’’ he _ told 
himself over and over. 
‘*He use me right an’ 
I ll use him right. 
Ain’t I the best fightin’ 
man in the regiment, 
ain’t the Kehael done 
said so, plaiu.y 0’ times ? 
An’ all I want 
little good time, now 
there ain’t any fightin’ 
When they’s fightin’ [’ll 
be there. But that little 
Lootenant — Lawszee, 
how I could’ smash 
him !—all I want is jus’ 
a straight deal.’ Fagan 
emerged at the end ofhis 
month still a child, but a 
sullen child, moping over 
a bitter sense of injustice. 
‘*T ain’t never gwine 
to stay in theah anothah 
night,’’ he told his friend 
Sergeant. ‘All I 
want isa fair deal, an’ 
Ei use everybody 
straight, but no one ain’t 
ine to keep me in 
theah again.’’ The Ser- 
geant, wise as most 
old soldiers, answered 
nothing. If the Lieu- 
tenant and Wild Fagan wanted to fight it out, it was no affair of the Sergeant's. 
3ut Fagan, over the drinks, repeated his complaint to other men, who regarded 
it as a threat and waited joyously for the clash, and were surprised and dis- 
appointed when Fagan went quietly to the guard-house once again, placed there 
to await the sitting of a general court-martial. 3ut the quietness was only 
because Fagan was learning to plan. When the silence of midnight came, he 
stole over to an inner window, braced a shoulder and a knee, and the rusted 
bars yielded silently. He crept upstairs to his squad-room, and took the rifle 
and the belt, heavy with two hundred rounds of ammunition, from the head of 
his bunk, and crept as silently down. He tried to steal by the guard at the 
gate, but the man turned and levelled his rifle, hardly six feet away. ‘‘ Halt! 
Who goes there?’’ he challenged, with the mechanical lilt of the sentry. 


** You min’ you’ business, Sam, an’ I’Jl tend to mine,’’ growled Fagan. But the 
man persisted, though with a tremor in his voice, ‘‘ You halt, Fagan. Ah’ve 


got to find—’’ Fagan gripped his rifle by the muzzle and stepped swiftly 


The snug little house at the end of the sleepy grass-grown street. name 


toward the levelled one. ‘‘ You ‘git out o’ heah, Sam,’ he said. ‘‘ Git out, or I’ ll 
smash you.’”’ The sentry dropped his rifle. ‘‘ Ah ain’t nevah troubled youall,”’ 
Fagan,’’ he whined. ‘‘Ah’m a friend o’ youall. You lait me alone. He sank 
to his knees. ‘‘ You lait me alone. Don’ you touch me, don’ you fouch—”’ His 
voice rose to a shriek, but he was talking to empty air. Fagan had picked up 
the extra rifle and slipped away toward the town. 
‘‘Ah couldn’t he’ep it, Sah; he done come up out o’ the dahk with his eyes 
a-buhnin’, an’ he says, ‘Ah’ll maash yo’, Sam.’ Ah couldn’t he’ep it. Ah’ve 
seen him maash these yere Fillypeenos.’’ Thus the sentry to the Lieutenant 
next morning, with heartfelt earnestness. ‘‘ Ah wouldn’ cared if he was gwine 
to shoot, but he comes a-grinnin’, an’ he says, ‘Ah’ll maash you, Sam.’ That’s 
what he says, an’ he’d ’a’ done it,’’ he explained later to a group of sym- 
pathising men, ‘Ah don’ mind gittin’ shot, but Ah suah don’ wanter git 
maashed. So Ah 
dropped marifle. Ah’ve 
seen him maash_ these 
Fillypeenos. He ain’t a 
man, he’s a plumb born 
devil,’”’ and Sam wiped 
the sweat-drops from his 
throat with the back of 
his big shaking hand. 
Then ensued many 
tentative pushings at the 
bars, to prove that no 
two mere men _ could 
spring them back into 
position, and many side- 
long glances at Fagan’s 
ownerless cot and the 
chest that stood beside 
it, closed and mysterious. 
When the men turned 
in no one objected that 
Sam placed a_ lighted 
candle on it. ‘* They 
don’ come roun’ wheah 
it’s light,’’ he explained 
vaguely to the room, 
and everyone knew what 
‘they ’’ meant. Even 
the Sergeant, coming 
through at roll - call, 
apparently did not see 
the forbidden light. 
And now the U.S. A. 
lapsed into a state of 
hysteria which often 
amused and_ puzzled 
those who witnessed it. 
It became haunted by a 
big black man _ who 
mashed people instead 
of shooting them 
decently. There hap- 
pened to be a recrudes- 
cence of fighting, and 
the Army imputed it to 
Fagan. He, poor, stupid, 
brooding child, became a 
tactician, a strategist, a 
second De Wet of guerilla 
warfare. 
‘‘T have the honour 
to report,’’ wrote young 
Shavetail to the A. G. O., 
‘‘a sharp engagement, 
wherein the enemy hin- 
dered the development of 
my flanking movement 
by—unusual brilliancy for 
native leaders—honour to 
suggest—deserter Fagan 
rumoured to be in 
vicinity.’”’ 
‘* Scouts report ’’— 
wired Major Oakleaf— 
‘‘two hours’ ride south- 
east of camp — huge 
aegro—honour to request 
description renegade 
Fagan.”’ 
‘““We’re out a- 
gunnin’ for a big buck 
nigger answers to the 
of Fagan,’’ said 

Mountain 3attery to 
Cavalry, borrowing back the cigarette and a match to boot. ‘‘He’s seen up 
backhere in the foothills last night.’’ 

‘‘Wire.through this mornin’,’’ jeered Signal Corps, ‘“ reportin’ him up 
Cagayan way, an’ yesterday he was down in Batangas. He must hike light.” 

‘‘Well, he’s sure a lively nigger from all I hear,’’ said Cavalry judicially. 
‘Some one’ll get hurt bad ’fore they get him.”’ 

‘‘He’ll maybe get hurt a bit himself, just a shade, if this old gitl falls on 
him,’’ laughed Mountain Battery, patting the nose of a vicious little shell in the 
pack-saddle. ‘Ho’ still, you old mule-horse, you. Don’t you try to kick me.” 

So the little armies marched and sweated, and the wires carried bulletins 
to every little post: ‘Inform troops and natives—renegade Fagan, deserter 
Fifty-fourth—very big black negro, age twenty-one, large bolo scar on breast— 
five hundred dollars, alive or dead.’’ And all the while Fagan was _ living 
quietly with the girl who had been the chief cause of all his insubordination in 
a little mountain village not fifty miles from the place where his ghost first rose 
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and called for lighted candles. The reports of his evil fame brought him no joy. 
‘‘Why don’t they let us alone?’’ he complained to Patricia. ‘‘I never hurt 
them, and if they don't trouble us, we won't trouble them. Eh, Patsi?”’ and 
he swept the slender girl up to his shoulder. ‘‘Pooh,’’ cried Patricia, 
disdainfully, from her height, ‘‘ what do we care for them? You will kill them 
all, won’t you?’’ She pinched the great supporting arm with a sigh of 
satisfaction. ‘‘Hola, there’s Enrique’s cock fighting with Juan’s. Let’s go 
and watch them.’’ And as they walked down the narrow grassy street the 
people stepped aside with cheerful smiles, for all the world like the dusty 
pickaninnies on the levee when one of the heaven-born passes by. 

For a long time Fagan and Patricia lived on in the village, till the man was 
becoming a myth. <A dozen enterprising hunters had brought in his head, and 
the papers in Manila had even ceased to give circumstantial accounts of his 
But at last an American prisoner came to the 


capture when news was short. 
By a strange 


town, the only white man who saw Fagan alive after his desertion. 
chance, he was an officer of the regiment, and Fagan received him with sober joy. 

2. ae Lootenant,’’ he said. ‘‘}I raickoned they’d 
bring you up heah when I hea’d you was done capchuhed. They kind 
brings mos’ ev’rything up to me these days. 


glad to see you, 


” 


Lootenant; you tell him I nevah went to huht no ’Merican, an’ nevah will, 
less’n he goes to huht me first. You believe that, don’ you, Lootenant?’’ 
And the officer gravely nodded ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

‘‘*Bout that desertin’, now. I’se thought a whole lot about that, an’ I 
raickon I did it jus’ ’cause I had to have mo’ room. I’se some big, I 
raickon’’—he let his eye travel slowly down his body, and chuckled—‘‘ seems 
like I has to have a whole plainty o’ room. Seems like there wasn’t room for 
me and Lootenant Sha’ap in one ahmy, no, Sir. An’ then, I dunno, Lootenant, 
maybe you nevah felt how a woman can make you ’shamed o’ yousaif? ‘This 
Patricia heah, maybe she don’ seem like much to you, but she’s a heap to me 
yes, Sir—an’ she kept sayin’, ‘What for you go calabozo, Fagan?’ She ain’t 
easy goin’ like me, Lootenant, she’s got a plainty o’ ginger in her. ‘What for 
Kill the little pig of a tenient,’ she says. ‘Kill everybody. 
An’ then she laughs at me—‘Is you afraid, big man?’ 
I’se little, but I’se not afraid.’ 
*cause 


you go calabozo? 
You’re big enough.’ 
she says. ‘Lend me you’ revolvah, big man. 
She jus’ make me plumb scaired o’ mysaif, an’ we come away 
Patsi an’ me needed mo’ room ’an what Lootenant Sha’ap could give us. 
’Pears like you couldn’t understan’. I’se no good at splainin’ things, but 
I raickon that’s the way it was. I jus’ had to desert or huht somebody bad.’’ 























They laughed and played and lay for hours beside some cool spring. 


‘‘What are you going 


not so joyous, but undismayed. 

now you’ve got me?’’ he asked. 
don’ you worry, Lootenant. I wouldn’t huht you. No, Sir, you nevah 
me. You jus’ sit down, Lootenant, an’ have a smoke. I’se agwine to 

you down, jus’ as soon as I can.’’ 

smoked in silence, the giant negro, the prisoner in his 
aggled uniform, the little brown guards with their naked bolos. At last Fagan 
‘I raickon we could talk bettah if these guards was away. You git 
““’Course you give you’ wohd, Lootenant, you 
‘I promise,’’ said the officer, and fell to watching the 
quiet, unshapen, black face. It roused his curiosity for a certain non- 
re air of self-reliance which he had never seen in a black face before. 
he asked at length, ‘‘why did you do it?’’ ‘‘ Do what, Lootenant ?”’ 
‘“Why, desert, and lead the natives against us, and all that.’’ The negro 
clinched his great fist. ‘‘ This yere fool talk makes me plumb riled,’’ he said, 
ing the rude table. ‘‘I ain’t nevah fought the ’Mericans. Why, I’se 
What’d I want to go yampin’ round the country for, 


They sat and 


’* he pointed to them. 


try to ’scape.’’ 


thumy 


ip 
a ’Merican myse’f. 
anyway. I’se got all I want right heah, chickens an’ yams, an’ a good dry 
house an’——-”’ He reached out his hand and grasped Patricia’s little one, 


‘*No, Sir, I don’ want no mo’ fightin’. I’se 


and they smiled at each other. 
got a good home an’ J goes to sleep when I wants to, an’ I gets up when 
I wants to, an’ I has good clean cloes ev’ry day You tell the Kuhnel, 


He stopped, and the woman began to speak to him. The white man 
watched her, and a great light burst upon him. She was glorious, this slim 
brown thing with the dusky hair and the straight, slender neck, and—‘‘I’m 
little, but I’m not afraid,’? mused the Lieutenant. Ages of civilisation dropped 
from him as he gazed, and with a somewhat graceless pity he compared the 
pale fettered women he had known with this free, wild, perfect thing whose 
feeling was her life. She was talking with her tongue and eyes and hands, and 
Fagan answered a few words and laughed; and she laughed, too, a sound as 
natural and sweet as the ripple of a stream, and then her great eyes lighted 
with earnestness as she went on. The Lieutenant felt a pang of something 
almost shame. He could never bring fire to those eyes; he was not a man to 
her, only a thing, not to be compared with this black giant. 

Fagan turned to him with an amused chuckle. ‘‘She’s full 0’ ginger,’’ he said. 
‘*T raickon it’s lucky I was heah when you come. She was askin’ me when I was 
goin’ to kill you. ‘You must,’ she says. ‘or else he’ll lead soldiers up heah’ 
that’s all right, Lootenant,’’ he said, as the officer moved uneasily. ‘‘ That’s 
you’ duty, an’ it’s all right, only she don’ understan’ that. ‘ Let’s kill him now,’ 
‘You talk with him, an’ I’ll put a knife into him from behind. It 
won’ be no, trouble at all.’ Lawszee,’’ he chuckled, admiringly, ‘‘I raickon 
she’d ’a’ done it, too. She’s got mo’ ginger.’’ The Lieutenant smiled with 
him, but he soon rose unobtrusively and seated himself with his back to 
the solid corner - post of the house. Patricia watched the manceuvre with 


she says. 
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unfathomable eyes, and suddenly the 
men burst into laughter, and then sh 
hung her head like a child caught in 
some mischief. The gesture was ador- 
able, and a great sadness suddenly stifled 
the white man’s laughter. 

‘‘1’m_ sorry about reporting your pre- 
sence here,’’ he said. ‘‘I understand, 1 
think, and I believe you don’t want to 
make ‘trouble. ‘Don’t you worry about 
that,’’ Fagan broke in. 
send you down to the regiment this after- 
" An’ now Patsi’s gwine to give us 


‘‘T’se agwine to 


noon. 
some dinner.’’ 
‘Fagan,’’ said the Lieutenant, yet 
more earnestly, while his guard was wait- 
him to mount, ‘‘I’m right sorry 
it this. But—why don’t you come 
down with me now and surrender?” he 
asked impulsively. ‘‘ That will help, and | 
can explain things to the court and you'll 
only set six months or so for desertion. 
Only six months and-then—you can come 
back to Patricia,’’ he ended almost envi- 
ously. He was a very young Lieutenant. 
The negro seemed to swell before the 
white man’s astonished eyes. ‘‘I’se sorry 
too. It’s been mighty pleasant 
heah,’’ he said simply. ‘‘ An’ thank you 


living 


or askin’ me to come down. I know you 

means it straight. But you can’t see it 

like I do. Down theah I’se a_ niggah- 

soldier, up heah I *’se— Nobody ain't 

ight to try me,’’ he burst out. ‘I 

them. You tell the Kuhnel 

want he should understand. I 

to huht no one, but I’se nevah 

guard-house again. Good-bye, 

an’ good luck to you. I don’ 
"I! evah meet up again.’’ 

must needs 

house at the 

rrown street, and 

the unknown of 

a broad highway 

and claws and wings, 

an ess wild than these, the 

met! f the At times the little brown 

thread was twined amid the giant roots of 

trees, and they wandered in a cool twilight, 
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alone with the long creepers and the ferns 
and the bright birds that played about 
some opening in the matted roof, far above 
their heads, where the sun stole through 
for a brief hour. Sometimes it clung to 
the massive walls of a canyon, where a 
river boiled so far below that the sound of 
its torment came to their ears like the 
babble of a brook. Sometimes it shot up- 
ward to the realm of the clouds, and from 
a bare, grassy height they peered out 
through shifting mistwreaths over all the 
cities and fields of the plains to the blue 
hint of the distant sea. 

Fagan and Patricia followed the Trail 
steadily but leisurely, day after day. There 
was no call for haste, no white pursuer 
knew that road. So they Jaughed “and 
played, and lay for hours beside some cool 
spring, basking in the warm sunshine and 
the thin, sharp air, and camped at night 
in ‘little valleys under a_ pall of cloud, 
Once Fagan shot a deer, and they delayed 
for days, drying the’ meat over pungent 
wood-smoke. But as their muscles hardened 
to the Trail, they insensibly made greater 
progress, in spite of their dallying. Two 
weeks brought them to the land of the 
Unknown, .had they but, known it.. The 
higher, and wilder, the 
Often the forest 
on some huge hill, towering black abové 
the Trail, was thin and pointed at the top, 
as if it had “been torn, and there, unseen 
of them, was a village perched high on 
the trunks of trees, whence keen-eyed men 
watched their progress, but they were 
children of the plains and could not know, 
so they walked undismayed. And the keen- 
eyed men walked with them, unseen, frisk- 
ing along above them over ground where 


mountains were 
cloudcaps more frequent. 


others would have crept—short, huge-limbed 
men, whose stiff black hair flowed over 
their shoulders and was tied out of their 
eyes with a fillet, men who squatted naked 
in the mists of evening and did not shiver, 
men who brought their sweethearts hideous 
dowries of human heads. They hung about 
the Trail, watching these strange creatures 
who walked openly and undismayed in the 
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Seeing that at this season of the year you have got to have music in 
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tials of the highest grade pianos. But it is immeasurably superior to all 
other pianos because, being fitted with the Pianola, everyone can play it. 
If you want to play by hand you may. If you cannot play by hand all 
you have to do is to slide back a panel, insert a music-roll, let down two 
pedals, and then you will be able to play by means of music-rolls. 


And because the Pianola has an unlimited répertoire the Pianola Piano 
affords you a vastly greater amount of pleasure than the ordinary piano 
possibly can; because your own répertoire must have a limit, however 
accomplished a pianist you may be. 


You can see, test, and prove the Pianola Piano to be more than we 
claim for it by calling any time at A®olian Hall. But if you cannot call, 
write for Catalogue 25, which gives a full description of what must prove 
to be the universal piano of the near future. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AFOLIAN HALL, 
I1355-6-7, New Bond treet, London, W. 
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A XMAS PRESENT that will last a lifetime and 
more. One of our World-Renowned ALL ENGLISH 
“STRAND” WATCHES 18-ct. Half or Full Hunting 
Cases, with 2-oz. 18-ct. Double Albert, in Case com- 

plete, £25. Silver ditto, complete, £6 15s. 


AN ee , 1 I R Stones i « _— 
oo Z : . : STRAND,’ y 3 ; ahs $ : y ys LADY'S y : N 18-ct. GOLD, 

Ze : Hallt- ; ‘ / < . 

“y \ Chronometer. \ i i ; LEVER. / Sa Ww ALL ENGLISH 

F i : , ; aa ri-ct. GOLD my *Y LEVER, 
Cases, j-plate H 
Lever, Half @ 
Hunter, £5 5s. 
18-ct. GOLD 
cases, £6 15s, SS Silver, £5 58. 


Our Newest Design A XMAS _ PRESENT that will l-st a lifetime 
‘DEAREST’ NECKLET. and more. One of our celebrated LADY’S LEVER 
gE es WATCHES, 18-ct. Half-Hunting Case, with massive 
15-ct. Muff Chain or Guard, in Case, £10 10s. 


ALL ENGLISH LEVER and 18-ct. Guard, £21. 
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Balance, 


£12 12s. 





Crystal Glass, ‘ Z Crystal Glass, 


SILVER, La VY 18-ct. GOLD, EMERALD. e * SAPPHIRE. 
£5 5s. Full Z £13 15s.; Full = 
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Hunting, £6 6s. 
Half Hunting, 
£6 15s. 


orHalf Hunting 
Cases, £16 16s. 





| All Goods may be purchased on the Monthly Payment System. 





IN CASE [fase ¢ = IN CASE 


COMPLETE, ¥ 9 3 . COMPLETE, 


£8 8s. = tmerau. £8 8s, 


AMETHYST, . RUBY. 


TO THE PURCHASE OF A WATCH,” Book ‘‘A,”’ 
135 pages, 350 Illustrations, Free by Post. 
Ditto CLOCKS, ‘“A.’? Ditto JEWELLERY, ‘‘A.” 











land of Fear. Often, when the campfire 
was lighted, they stole noiselessly up, their 
muscles twitching like a cat’s before she 
springs, and thén halted as a great voice 
rang over the forest, ‘‘I’se been wo’okin’ 
on the ra’alroad,’’ and they clawed their 
way up the slopes to the long-legged 
villages and held council together in the 
-shadows. 

as they camped, Patricia 
missed a little bundle of venison, and strolled 
back along the Trail to look for it. Fagan 
kindled the fire, and then strolled back too 
‘‘Hoy, Patsi!’’ he called. The forest was 
silent. He turned a bend in the Trail, and 
there—— Fagan gazed at it stupidly, and 
then the blind impulse of wrath swept over 
him again. But there was naught to strike. 
The long shadows of the trees lay across 
the Trail, the creepers swayed lazily in the 
far up a crow called petu- 
lantly for her belated mate. Fagan swung 
his arm helplessly at the forest. ‘‘ Come 
out,’’ he moaned; ‘come out wheah I can 
Come out, you cowards, you 
sneakin’ dogs that kill women from behind ! 
I’se not afraid of you. Oh, I’ll mash you! 
Come ——’’ With a soft chug a lance stuck 
ring in a tree beside him. Otherwise 
even the crow had 
looked down. A 


queer fire 
One evening, 


evening breeze ; 


see you! 


quive 
the forest was silent ; 
ceased to scold. He 
darker shadow was stealing among the 
lengthening ones on the Trail. A spirit of 
the forest gripped Fagan like an icy hand, 
the spirit of Dread, and he ran blindly to 
the fire, seized his rifle, and took up the 
Frail alone. 
For three days and nights he hurried 
The empty pain of his stomach, the 
ing, numbing lack of sleep, could not 
him against the dread of that unseen 
It gave little sign, simply the rust- 
ling of a fern now and then, the swaying 
of one creeper when others were still; but 
he felt its presence and staggered on. On 
the evening of the third day he stepped 
suddenly from the forest into a little theatre 
among the hills. A clear brook bubbled 
over golden gravel, the turf beneath a great 
solitary tree was thick and soft. The tops 
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Then he lay back lazily and twisted his last bit 


of tobacco into a cigarette. 








a 


of the encircling hills were :uady with the 
but the dusk was growing in the 
hollow. The wild cocks in the wood were 
crowing theit families to roost. Everything 
was quiet and peaceful, and Fagan as he 
gazed became quiet and peaceful too. 

He flung himself-on the soft turf, and 
drank his fill from the little brook. As 
always when he sought to rest, the forest 
became vague with life. A covey of wild 
chickens whirred above the opening, flushed 
by a sudden fright. A stone rolled some- 
where close at hand, dislodged by a pur- 
posely careless foot, and Fagan grinned 
and shook off the clinging cartridge-belt. 
‘““You can’t bluff me,’’ he said to the 
forest, a trick he had learned of late. A 
fern swayed uneasily not a dozen yards 
away, and he clicked a cartridge into his 
rifle and fired. ‘‘ You git out,’’ he chuckled. 
‘1’se a-gittin’ tired of you’ company.’’ 

When he was rested a little he kindled 
a fire and -toasted a bit of venison. Then 
he lay back lazily and twisted his last bit 
of tobacco into a cigarette. Between puffs 
he bellowed his evening song, and the rude 
melody took on the sweetness of a ballad. 
‘Don’ you heah the bugle callin’ ?’’ sang 
Fagan, and tossed the butt of the cigarette 
into the fire. It was quite dark now in the 
hollow, and he sat in a little circle ot 
dancing light. He looked at the wall of 
darkness with quiet, unfrightened eyes that 


sunset ; 


_ presently began to close with the pressure 


of a mighty drowsiness. 

‘‘T’se kind o’ sleepy now,’’ he an- 
nounced at length, ‘‘an’ I’se agwine to 
bed. I was hopin’ to sit up an’ meet youall, 
but I can’t do it. Youall can wake me up 
when you wants me.’”’ The fire flickered, 
and he pillowed his head on his arm, 
and watched the dance of the 
grow shorter. ‘‘ Lawszee,’’ he murmured, 
drowsily, as the great numbness of sleep 
stole over him, ‘‘ I raickon Patricia’d think 
I was afraid again. That little girl did 
have the po’owfullest lot o’ ginger in her.’’ 
He threw his great arm over the empty 
ground beside him. ‘‘Good-night, Patsi,’’ 
he murmured. -+yg END. 
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“*EVERTHORPE ” 


Bedroom Suite, in thoroughly seasoned Mahogany or Oak, comprising 
Wardrobe with shaped-top bevelled-mirrored door and long drawer; Wash- 
stand, with marble top and back, cupboard beneath, towel rods at ends; Toilet 
Table with shaped-top mirror and two long drawers; cane-seated Chairs 
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